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the bank that shaped 
Hawaili’s past 
prepares for a great future 
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Bishop National Bank rejuvenates its quarters 


Honolulu’s century-old Bishop National Bank has played a vital role in 
Hawaii’s development. Today, with its 23 branches, it serves over 150,000 
customers. As the Islands move toward statehood, Bishop National has 
strengthened its leadership with a complete modernization of its main quarters, 


ready to serve Hawaii’s fast-expanding banking needs. The project was entrusted 


to Bank Building Corporation’s team of specialized planners and designers. 


Within the walls of the old building, these “‘space engineers”’ increased usable 
area by 30 per cent. Electronic, centralized bookkeeping speeded up operations. 
Year-round air conditioning has improved employee productivity, boosted 
rental income. Old-fashioned work and public areas are today warm, cheerful, 
inviting. Operating efficiency has been improved. With their background of 
3,300 financial design projects, Bank Building’s specialists have helped 
prepare Bishop National for the demands of Hawaii’s exciting future. 


See for yourself the results of Bank Building’s special- 
ized remodeling techniques. Send today for “Banker's 
Guide to Remodeling Existing Premises.” No obligation. 
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OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton AvENUE 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. ¢ CHICAGO, 333 N. MIcHIGAN 
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The dark, high-ceilinged old lobby was roofed over, 


and the space thus gained used for rental office space, 
employee facilities, air conditioning equipment, and 
new work areas. 





Bishop National’s beautiful modern lobby is today a 
downtown Honolulu showplace. Live floral display 
murals, frequently changed, add tropical glamour to 
the decor of work and public areas. 
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REBUTTAL OF TALK TO 
MINNESOTA DIVISION 


To the Editor: 

At a meeting of the Minnesota Division, 
Independent Bankers Association, in the 
Leamington Hotel October 3, F. J. O’Brien 
of Rochester gave a talk which included 
considerable detail about the hearings be- 
fore the Minnesota Commerce Commission 
on the bank charter application by North- 
west Bancorporation for the Northwestern 
State Bank in Rochester. Subsequent to 
commission approval of the charter appli- 
cation, the Federal Reserve Board denied 
Northwest Banco’s application for majority 
control in the bank. 

There were implications in Mr. O’Brien’s 
talk I would like to answer, so I would 
appreciate your publishing the following: 

A speech was recently made before a 
meeting of bankers which contained some 
very unfavorable implications as to the 
conduct of the Minnesota Commerce Com- 
mission. As a member of that commission, 
I feel it my duty to set the facts straight 
and to correct any erroneous impressions 
which may have been created by the talk, 
the subject of which was the granting of 
a charter application in a central Minneso- 
ta city. 

The speaker referred to had only a lim- 
ited amount of time to cover a rather large 
subject matter, involving as it did a de- 
cision by the Commerce Commission 
reached after five days of hearings and also 
a court review and a hearing by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This, of course, made 
it difficult to cover all the basic facts and 
the points of law upon which the decision 
was based. 

At all hearings before the Commerce 
Commission, or otherwise, proper regard 
has and always will be given to the opin- 
ions of others in the true American tradi- 
tion of free speech. Yet at the same time 
and in order for all to get the benefit of 
clear thinking to enable a proper evalua- 
tion of any subject, I believe that facts 
should be presented in such a way as to 
present a true picture and not to leave any 
impression that certain factors are present 
when such is not the case. 

Clear thinking must necessarily be based 
on a portrayal of the facts without being 
influenced by prejudices resulting from 
self-interest or personal gain. Any other ap- 
proach than the above often eventually 
leads to dictatorships. 

A democratic form of government which 
is instituted for the security, benefit and 
protection of all the people must be based 
on laws enacted by its chosen representa- 
tives and these latter also have the power 
to alter, modify or reform such laws where 
the public interest indicates the desirability 
for such action. 

Banking laws are also enacted for the 
over-all protection of the people and are 
not subject to change by the will of a few. 
Accordingly, all people have the right to 
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apply for charters and on approval there- 
of, to conduct banking or similar opera- 
tions in the best interests of the people and 
their owners. No change can be brought 
about except in a constitutional manner and 
this is as it should be. 

The Commerce Commission has endeav- 
ored to operate and to administer pertinent 
laws in an impartial manner and always 
with the peoples’ interest at heart, regard- 
less of outside pressure brought about by 
a few to enrich or safeguard their own in- 
terests and without due regard for the ma- 
jority of institutions affected or the wel- 
fare of people to be served. 

Regardless of party, color, creed or race, 
I am sure that at all the hearings of the 
Commerce Commission which have been 





Cover Photo 





In his office at the First Nation- 
al Bank in Starbuck, Minnesota, 
Edward S. Olson, president, ex- 
amines some of his own artwork 
—charcoal drawings of animals. 
As a youth, his talent for sketch- 
ing was the delight of his class- 
mates who posed often and will- 
ingly, an activity some teachers 
found disconcerting. 

Possibly the frowns of teach- 
ers engrossed with the mundane 
“three Rs” had something to do 
with the fact Mr. Olson did no 
drawing from the time he was 16 
until only a few years ago. At 
that time, his son, Tom, urged 
Mr. Olson to return to the draw- 
ing board and the results, as this 
photo shows, are excellent. For 
a feature on Mr. Olson and his 
50 years in banking please turn 
to page 6. 








held, and on the evidence of which de- 
cisions have been made with regard to 
charters, ample opportunities have been 
given for all interested parties to present 
facts and evidence as permitted by law. 
The Commerce Commission cannot read 
into law facts which are not apparent. 

While a bank is a corporation, under the 
law it is not an ordinary business type of 
institution. It is subject to fulfilling duties 
which are specifically enumerated as a 
place of business where credits are opened 
by the deposit or collection of money or 
currency subject to being paid out upon 
drafts, checks or order; and where money 
is advanced, loaned on stocks, bonds, bul- 
lion, bills of exchange and promissory 
notes and where the same are received for 
discount or sale. Under no other law of 
any description can one find such a defini- 
tion indicating similar privileges. 

To conduct a business such as this, indi- 
viduals must apply for a charter to or- 
ganize a bank and conduct a banking busi- 
ness and in order to qualify for such, spe- 
cific requirements have been set up and 
which must be met. 

There must be three or more incorpora- 
tors who must appear at a hearing before 
the Commerce Commission and who must 
establish that they are of good moral char- 
acter and financial integrity—that there 
is a reasonable public demand for a bank 
in the specified location,—that the expenses 
do not exceed necessary legal expenses,— 
that the bank and already existing banks 
will be solvent and that the bank will be 
safely managed. 

During the course of hearings all wit- 
nesses for and against an application may 
appear and proper consideration must be 
given to their individual testimony. Also, 
if the applicants or the opposition are not 
satisfied with a decision of the Commerce 
Commission, provision is made under the 
law whereby an appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court and which upon petition 
will review by certiori the determination of 
the Commerce Commission. 


In most of the hearings we find that the 
big question is invariably with regard to 
the degree of public demand. This matter 
has been debated time and again as to con- 
venience factors, services already rendered 
by already existing institutions, personal 
interests and future prospects for a com- 
munity. These are all important factors to 
be considered, yet in each case that of 
reasonable public demand must also take 
into account the present growth of a com- 
munity, people to be served and oppor- 
tunities for reasonable and fair competi- 
tion to benefit the people. 

Distance is in itself a factor to be con- 
sidered but considering our present facili- 
ties with regard to roads and transporta- 
tion, the distance factor is outweighed by 
the importance of a safe and sound bank- 
ing operation. If convenience in_ itself 
were to be a principal factor as depending 
upon distance, it could very well result in 
the establishment of banks every few 
blocks or in a comparatively short radius. 
This, I am sure, is not the intent of the 
people and the Commerce Commission is 
therefore opposed to such indiscriminate 
applications for charters. However, growth 
must be considered and reasonable services 
must be rendered to the people. 

Services rendered by other institutions 
are also important but many times it is 
found they suffer from lack of aggressive- 
ness. This is important to banking as a 
whole and the people to be served, yet in 
our hearings the first thought is given to 
the magnitude of such competitive service 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Vote Nears on Branch Bank 
Proposition in Missouri 


“Branch Banking in Missouri? 
No.” 

“A ‘City Slicker’ Idea” 

“The big city bankers are not con- 
cerned about rural Missouri. What 
they want now is a license to hunt 
down and kill the flourishing inde- 
pendent banks in their own suburban 
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areas . 


The words are those of Missouri’s 
small town editors and Missourians 
Against Branch Banking, and are di- 
rected at the voter who goes to the 
polls November 4 to decide the cru- 
cial issue of whether the state law 
shall be changed to permit branch 
banking. 

Opponents of the proposed Amend- 
ment No. 3 have narrowed the issue 
down for the voter to one of big 
versus littlke—monopoly versus inde- 
pendent. 

Jack Stapleton, executive director 
of Missourians Against Branch Bank- 
ing, defined the dangers inherent in 
the proposal when he said about the 
big city banks: 


Seek ‘Hunting License’ 


“If they get this hunting license, 
of course, the time will come when 
they'll find it worth trying to extend 
the limits of their hunting grounds. 
The people outstate know this. That’s 
why they’re not going to accept facile 
protestations of concern for their wel- 
fare, but are going to stop at the out- 
set this bold attempt by big city banks 
to take the first big step toward mon- 
ey monopoly in Missouri.” 

The “hunters” and big city “money 
monopolists” in the Missouri issue 
are the big city banks and the three 
metropolitan dailies of the state, all 
of whom are on the side of branch 
banking, Mr. Stapleton declared. 

Latest powerful voice heard for 
branch banking is that of the St. 
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SHE'S FOURTH 
IN 107 YEARS 


The fourth woman in 107 years 
to be named to the staff of the New 
York State Banking Department has 
been hired as a bank examiner, an- 
nounces Superintendent of Banks 
George A. Mooney. 

She is Miss Claribel G. Rogan, the 
first woman to be named to the post 
in recent years. Only one other wo- 
man is now active as a New York 
bank examiner. She is Mrs. Margaret 
Kennedy Caroll, a senior bank ex- 
aminer, who joined the department 
in 1928. There are 200 on the staff 
of bank examiners in New York. 

Hailing “this distinctive develop- 
ment,” Mr. Mooney says Miss Rogan 
earned her appointment through an 
open competitive examination. After 
graduation from Bishop McDonnell 
High school in New York, Miss 
Rogan attended Holy Cross Academy 
and spent 16 years on the staff of the 
Federation Bank and Trust Company 
in New York City. 





Louis Post Dispatch. The Post edi- 
torially has joined the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the Kansas City 
Star in their views that branch bank- 
ing is needed in Missouri. 


Farm Groups Opposed 


On the other hand, Bradford Brett, 
chairman of Missourians Against 
Branch Banking, points out that “two 
of Missouri’s three farm organiza- 
tions are strongly opposed to branch 
banking and the third farm organi- 
zation believes that the present unit 
system of banking is satisfactory. He 
also pointed out that 235 daily, week- 
ly and community newspapers in the 


state oppose branch banking and 
adds, “So far in the campaign as a 
matter of fact, no statewide or area- 
wide organization representing bus- 
iness or any other group has endorsed 
the branch-banking proposal . . .” 
Five hundred and ten banks have 
voted against the proposal. 

A simple majority in the Novem- 
ber 4 election is all that is required to 
carry the proposal which reads: 

e “Any bank in Kansas City or St. 
Louis may establish a branch within 
12 miles of the city limits, with the 
approval of the state banking com- 
missioner.” 

e “Any bank in a county may 
establish a branch within that county 
with the same official approval.” 


Newspaper Comment 


The Rolla Herald’s comment on this 
is that “The branch banking law pro- 
poses that a double standard for es- 
tablishing branches in Missouri be 
set up—one standard for banks in 
metropolitan areas and another for 
communities in the rest of the state. 

“. . . This would permit St. Louis 
and Kansas City banks to branch 
not only into suburban communities 
but also across county lines. Cross- 
county branching would be denied 
to bankers in the rest of the state. . . 

“, . - On November 4 the people 
will be asked to again give the bank- 
ers financial control of the state of 
Missouri. The bankers had full con- 
trol once, a fact that most people are 
not aware of. Missouri at that time 
permitted branch banking. It was 
abolished because it created monop- 
olistic control of money, centralizing 
funds in St. Louis to the disadvantage 
of rural Missouri . . .” The editor 
concludes, “Why vote to give big 
business more money and more 
power?” 

The Carthage Press in its editorial, 
“Branch Banking a Danger,” said. . . 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE in Mankato, Minhesota, after many 





months of operating under the handicaps and just plain mess that always ac- 
company a remodeling, showed. off its new quarters at special events recently. 
Above are some visiting bankers “talking shop” during an open house for 
visiting bankers. Below are President F. A. Buscher (right) and three other 
bankers in the board room. The visitors, from left, are Donald H. Elwell, president 
of the First National Bank, Kiester, Minnesota; R. L. LaFrance, president, Elysian 
State Bank, and Leonard Peterson, cashier, Citizens State Bank, St. James. The 


remodeling cost $80,000. 











“Apparently the proposal stems from 
the desire of city bankers to extend 
their operation to outlying subur- 
ban developments, which they con- 
tend, are without adequate banking 
facilities. Our view is that if condi- 
tions warrant, banks already on the 
spot will provide these facilities. 

“And what is to stop the extension 
of branch banking later, if Proposi- 
tion 3 carries? It will be the opening 
wedge as we see it. Just like the 
camel who stuck his nose in the tent. 
It wasn’t long before the camel moved 
in and took over the tent. So with 
branch banking. Let the city banks 
get their foot in and they'll begin 
pressing for more leeway to extend 
their operations.” 

Other editors in the state as well as 
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Missourians Against Branch Banking 
have pointed out the danger, inclu- 
ding the Houston Republican which 
in an editorial headed, “Wanted: ‘A 
Toe in the Door’,” declared the pro- 
posal would sound the death knell 
for small town banks. 


Chicago Growth Cited 


The newspapers cited are among 
235 listed as against the proposal and 
calling for a vote against it. The news- 
papers were listed in a pamphlet cir- 
cularized throughout the state and 
titled “What Missouri Editors Says 
Against Branch Banking.” 

Some of the thunder was stolen 
from branch banking proponents in 
a recent statement issued by the 
Greater St. Louis Group of Mis- 





sourians Against Branch Banking. 
The report cites “The tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion of Chicago, which 
—like St. Louis—has no branch 
banks .. . and shows how unfounded 
are the claims that branch banking 
is necessary for the economic prog- 
ress of St. Louis.” 

Quoting L. E. Evans, chairman of 
the St. Louis group, the report said, 
“Branch banking is prohibited in IIli- 
nois, just as in Missouri. If as the 
proponents of branch banking say, 
industrial expansion is related to the 
existence of banks, then the dynamic 
growth of Chicago’s economy is a 
convincing argument against such a 
banking system.” 

Mr. Evans says, “‘Metropolitan 
Chicago led all other metropolitan 
areas of the country in industrial 
growth from 1945 to 1957” but adds 
“more significant to growth is the 
fact that for the five-year period of 
1953 to 1957, a total of 1,192 an- 
nouncements of new plants or plant 
expansions were made in the Chicago 
district. These concrete examples of 
economic expansion represent a total 


investment of $1,646,063,000. 
Need Valid Standards 


“A national publication said re- 
cently that both St. Louis and Chicago 
do not have enough banking facilities. 
If the criterion used to ascertain a 
city’s need for banks is the same as 
that utilized in determining the need 
for gasoline stations or drug stores, 
then the fact that there are not banks 
on every corner would tend to sup- 
port the contention that the. cities are 
‘under-banked.” 

“But what standard of measurement 
is most pertinent to the question? 
It must be economic growth which 
is the life-blood of urban areas. Mute 
testimony to the validity of this con- 
clusion are the many ‘ghost towns’ 
throughout the country whose vitality 
was drained when local industry de- 
clined. 

“The Chicago story is a tale of 
economic expansion, for here, as in 
no other metropolitan area, industry 
has found the factors that encourage 
growth and ease of operation. Basic 
among such factors are adequate 
banking facilities. To say that Chi- 
cago with its unit system of banking 
is ‘under-banked’ is to deny the fact 
that its economy has expanded—is 
expanding—at a greater rate than 
any other area in the nation.” 
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Burkett Asks 
Curbs on 
U.S. Inflation 


Government is “‘joyriding us to 
bankruptcy” through deficit finan- 
cing, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention was told in Chicago 
by William A. Burkett, new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. 

Mr. Burkett, California superinten- 
dent of banks further warned that 
the United States will experience a 
“25-cent dollar” in the near future 
unless the federal government checks 
inflation. 

“Tf the history of the last 100 years 
teaches us anything,” he said, “it is 
that inflation is more dangerous to 
the people than any other thing ex- 
cept war—and it all starts by inflating 
bank credit.” 

“The time has come,” Mr. Burkett 
insisted, “when we must all make a 
sacrifice of some of our political 
views and bring these dangers to a 
halt through expeditious action.” He 
suggested this program: 


3-Point Program 

e Drastic reduction of government 
spending ; 

e Passage of adequate tax legis- 
lation. 

e Appointment of a National Mon- 
etary and Financial Commission. 

Charging that immediate action is 
needed to curb inflation, the speaker 
declared, “I submit that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should im- 
mediately appoint a National Mone- 
tary and Financial Commission to 
study our financial system with a 
view of recommending appropriate 
changes in it.” 

“We cannot squander ourselves in- 
to real prosperity,” the speaker as- 
serted.” Certainly, an artificial pros- 
perity can be created by borrowing 
to spend whether by individuals or 
governments. This is joyriding to 
bankruptcy. Gigantic budget deficits 
must eventually be paid for somehow, 
sometime.” 

Inflation Pattern 

Mr. Burkett further declared, “The 
important point is that mild inflation, 
whether deliberately sought or con- 
sciously tolerated by a nation, cannot 
be kept mild. 
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“As the people come to know that 
their government is accepting or even 
seeking, a slow but steady deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, they become aware 
that they are losing real purchasing 
power by holding their insurance pol- 
icies, savings bonds, bank deposits 
and other dollar assets. Increasingly, 
they will bid up the prices of real 
estate, commodities and equities. 
What began as ‘creeping’ inflation 
will become ‘running’ inflation.” 

“Is the federal government,” he 
asked, “powerless to curb inflation 
and the depreciation of the dollar? ... 
if the government continues its ‘off- 


again, on-again’ economic policies 
and continues to pay attention chief- 
ly to foreign matters while neglecting 
our country’s domestic problems, we 
soon will have a twenty-five cent dol- 
lar in this nation. . . .” 

The bankers were called upon to 
take the lead in urging the govern- 
ment to stop inflation and waste, re- 
store a sound fiscal policy and bal- 
ance the federal budget. 


* 
The wise carry their knowledge as 


they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use. 
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Personality Sketch . . . 





Bank President in Small Minnesota Town 
Is a Man of Many and Varied Talents 


Enter the office of the president of the 
First National Bank in Starbuck, 
Minnesota, a community with a pop- 
ulation of about 1,200, and you find 
that one wall is an art gallery. Dis- 
played on it are charcoal drawings 
of animals, all executed with a tech- 
nique that would be the envy of a 
professional and all done by Edward 
S. Olson, the bank. president. 

The drawings are the first evidence 
that Ed Olson is a man with a great 
artistic talent as well as a good bank- 
er. Questioning discloses he is a 
competent musician and a greens- 
keeper, too. 

He has, in fact, what probably is 
the best golf green in Minnesota, 
though he doesn’t play golf. The 
green, unmarred by cup or flag, is the 
14,000 square feet of creeping bent 
grass he maintains as a lawn at his 
home. “It’s an incentive to get me up 
and outside in the morning,” he says. 
It also is a showplace that people 
come from miles around to see, even 
from the neighboring states of North 
and South Dakota. 


50 Years in Banking 


The visit to Mr. Olson’s bank was 
prompted by the fact he had just 
observed the 50th anniversary of his 
start in banking and a desire to meet 
the man who made the motion to or- 
ganize the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation at a meeting in Glenwood, 
Minnesota, May 9, 1930. And as 
often happens to the maker of a mo- 
tion, Mr. Olson got a job—he was 
elected secretary pro tem of the 
fledgling organization, which started 
with 28 members and now has more 
than 5,450 of the nation’s banks on 
its membership roster. 

Mr. Olson, a man with an easy 
manner who stands 6 feet 2 inches 
tall and weighs in at a lean 170 
pounds, probably is the best-known 
musician in his community, for he 
directed the municipal band there for 
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20 years. His instrument is the trom- 
bone and he plays the slip horn in 
the Shrine band at Minneapolis. He 
has played the trombone in the Shrine 
organization at conventions through- 
out the United States and in Canada. 
Though he concentrates on the trom- 
bone now, many years ago while liv- 
ing in Montana, he also took his turn 
at the drums and piano while playing 
for dances. 


Locates Bandwagon 


His fondest recollection of the Star- 
buck municipal band is of the time 
his organization won both band and 
float prizes in the big Minneapolis 
Aquatennial parade in 1950. The 
band played in a brightly painted cir- 
cus wagon drawn by six horses in 
show harness and plumes. As Mr. 
Olson puts it, “I had to scout the 
United States to find that wagon, but 
I finally located one in Peru, Indiana. 
Using parts and wood carvings from 
an old Ringling wagon, plus some ad- 
ditional wood carvings we had made, 
we had a fine looking wagon.” 

Mr. Olson’s 50th anniversary of his 
entry into banking was celebrated at 
a surprise party for him in Alexan- 
dria, Minnesota. Those who had gath- 
ered to honor him not only gave him 
the traditional gifts but also pre- 
sented him with a permanent record 
of the event. Each participant re- 
corded a one minute tribute to Mr. 
Olson on a tape that already is a 
prized memento. 

Mr. Olson began his banking ca- 
reer at the First State Bank of Ken- 
sington, Minnesota, in the fall of 
1908. His starting salary was $10 a 
month. “The talk at that time,” he 
says, “was that it was a privilege to 
work in a bank and that working in 
one was a way of getting paid while 
you were being educated. I found it 
took quite a few years to get edu- 
cated.” 

The Kensington bank was one of 


a group known as the Thorson chain. 
Mr. Olson was transferred a number 
of times those first few years, to Star- 
buck, to Minneapolis, to North Da- 
kota and then on to the First National 
Bank of Winifred, Montana, in 1914. 

Recalls Mr. Olson, “Many others 
arrived in Winifred about the same 
time as my wife and I. Each couple 
had a few spare clothes in a suitcase 
and no money, and each wanted a 
homestead. I had my bank job and 
a homestead, and since my bank sal- 
ary indicated the educational factor 
in banking still was in effect for me, 
I had to have a side job. So I got 
busy and lined up a job with a dance 
orchestra. I also managed a semipro 
ball club and the town band. 


‘Peppy’ Montana 


“My homestead was 14 miles from 
town and my wife held it down for 
several months of the year. There 
were few cars then, so to reach home 
I either walked or borrowed some 
cowboy’s horse.” While this routine 
may sound rugged and uninviting, 
Mr. Olson has fond memories of 
those years. “It was a wonderful four 
years in a peppy environment,” he 
says. He still returns to Montana each 
year for a visit. 

In 1918, Mr. Olson returned to 
Starbuck and has been in banking 
there ever since. By that time the 
bank no longer was a member of the 
Thorson chain, having been acquired 
by a group of Starbuck businessmen 
in 1915. 

He and his wife, the former Agnes 
Nordstrom of Starbuck, whom he 
married September 2, 1918, have two 
children. The son, Thomas E., is vice 
president of the bank. A daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Shaw, lives in Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Olson, who observed his 67th 
birthday September 18, has many 
good memories of his first 50 years in 
banking but he isn’t the type to long 
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for the “good old days.” “I’m happy 
to accept the many blessings of the 
banking business as it is today,” he 
says, “and I’m looking forward to 
continuing in banking for many years 
to come.” 


Many Topics 
Slated for 
PBA Parley 


A wide rarige of subjects on bank- 
ing and allied fields will be covered 
in the fall meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association in Phila- 
delphia November 12 through 14. 
The event will take place at the Sher- 
aton hotel. 

Panel discussions and individual 
talks will highlight the meetings with 
different topics to be heard on dif- 
ferent days. 

Chairman of the convention Har- 
old W. Wallgren, vice president and 
cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, will open the convention. Oth- 
er opening speakers will be J. Regis 
Walthour, PBA president and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Greensburg; William B. Hall, vice 
president of the Detroit Bank and 
Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
and Carl E. Hennrich, special agent in 
charge of the Philadelphia office of 
the FBI who will speak on “How 
Banks Can Help the FBI.” 


Panel Sessions 


Panel discussions, moderated by 
Alfred C. Graff, senior vice president 
of the First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
will round out the rest of the morn- 
ing. 

Two sessions will be held in the 
afternoon. They will be divided into 
discussions for banks with up to $25 
million in assets and for banks with 
assets exceeding $25 million. 

Morning, afternoon and evening 
meetings will be held on November 
13 with discussions devoted to lend- 
ing, mortgage loans, a panel on “The 
Outlook in the Mortgage Lending 
Field” and a talk on the allocation of 
bank funds. 

The program on November 14 will 
cover investments and public rela- 
tions. The convention will end short- 
ly after noon on that day. 
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...-new business development 
was mighty slow... 


a ee 





...until we got the benefit 
of La Salle National experience 
and skill from Pat Kileen 


Now we’re really rolling. Not only has new business grown 
at a wonderful rate, we’ve already had to add several people 
to handle the increased volume. 

There’s another typical comment from a banker who has 
enjoyed the profitable success that comes from using La 
Salle National’s experience and skill in development of new 
business programs. 


Call PAT KILEEN at STate 2-5200. Let him 

give you a completely detailed picture how 

La Salle National can put profitable results 
into your new business development! 


And while you're at it, ask how complete La Salle National 
service can benefit every facet of your operations. 


Advertising and Promotion - Employee Training - Incentive Programs 
Credit Service - Systems and Methods 
35 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 


ey Salle sie 


NATIONAL BANK ; Complete Trust Service 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FIELD BUILDING 
1 








A NEW ARCHITECTURAL note was introduced to banking in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with the opening of the Zachary Taylor office of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company. The cream colored building is modern in every respect from 
patio-pool to teller’s windows and lounge. Eugene F. Farmer, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Citizens Fidelity, heads the Zachary Taylor office. 
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AT MINNEAPOLIS 








Minnesota Independents Talk 
Legislation at Conference 


Minnesota independents heard re- 
ports on the status of independent 
banking throughout the nation and 
discussed a state legislative program 
during a one-day conference held 
October 3 at the Leamington Hotel 
in Minneapolis. 

One hundred and twenty-five at- 
tended the conference, which got un- 
derway at 10:30 a.m., recessed for 
lunch at 12:30 p.m., resumed at 1:30 
p.m. and adjourned at 2:40 p.m. D. 
Fay Case, IBA director for Minnesota 
and the presiding officer at the ses- 
sions, thus made good on his promise 
that the business program would end 
early so that those attending from 
outstate could start home before the 
afternoon rush hour traffic reached its 
peak volume in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Case said he was pleased at the 
turnout, which he termed “remark- 
able” in view of the fact the meeting 
was held on a perfect Fall day and 


R. L. MULLINS of Wolfe City, Texas, IBA a chair- 
concluding session of oe 


man, has the floor at the 


independents. At the head table, from left, are Ben 
of Sauk Centre, IBA secretary; O. K. Johnson of Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin, IBA first vice president; D. Fay Case of 
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was in competition with the World 
Series, high school football games 
and the opening of the duck hunting 
season on the following day. One bank- 
er who sent his regrets to Mr. Case 
explained he was conserving his 
energy for duck hunting and therefore 
would miss the conference. “Only 
serious illness could keep me from 
going out for ducks on the first day,” 
he wrote. “I hope you'll understand.” 


Top Officers Talk 


Three top officers of the IBA talked 
at the conference: O. K. Johnson of 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, first vice 
president; O. D. Hansen of Elk Point, 
South Dakota, second vice president, 
and R. L. Mullins of Wolfe City, 
Texas, Legislative Committee chair- 
man. 

Howard Bell of Sauk Centre, as- 
sistant secretary of the IBA, reported 
on the campaign being waged by in- 


of Minneapolis, 


dependents in Missouri against the 
move to introduce branch banking in 
that state. Donald R. Bundlie, IBA 
counsel, reported that Minnesota’s 
state constitution does not provide 
for use of the initiative to launch 
legislation, as was done by the pro- 
branch faction in Missouri. F. J. 
(Tom) O’Brien, Rochester attorney, 
detailed activities that preceded re- 
jection by the Federal Reserve Board 
of a Northwest Banco application for 
controlling interest in a proposed new 
Rochester bank. 

After a report by Ben DuBois, IBA 
secretary, the group voted to author- 
ize the Legislative Committee to in- 
troduce into the next session of the 
Minnesota legislature bills the com- 
mittee believes are in the best inter- 
ests of independent banking. An as- 
sessment of up to $10 a bank to fi- 
nance the program was authorized. 


In his address, Mr. Johnson told 





Cannon Falls, Minnesota IBA director; O. D. Hansen of 
Elk Point, South Dakota, IBA second vice president; A. W. 
Hoese of Glencoe, IBA treasurer, and Donald R. Bundlie 
IBA counsel. Mr. Mullins reviewed adminis- 
tration of the Bank Holding Company Act. 
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of efforts made during the past several 
sessions of the Wisconsin legislature 
to legalize branch banking. He said 
these efforts would be resumed during 
the 1959 session and promised that 
“our own organization is well pre- 
pared and headed by very fine bank- 
ers who will present the facts support- 
ing our convictions on independent 
banking.” 

Mr. Johnson continued, “Certainly 
bankers cannot control the will of the 
legislature. To win legislative support, 
our customers and the general public 
must be on our side. We must sell 
ourselves to our customers and the 
public. We must give satisfactory, 
personal attention to their welfare so 
they believe in our cause and fight 
for us if necessary to preserve the 
independent bank. 

“T think the public generally is 
sympathetic to our cause and they 
will continue on our side if we fully 
inform them when attacks are being 
made on one of the cornerstones of 
our American free enterprise system 
of finance.” 

Tax Equality Plea 

Mr. Hansen told the Minnesotans 
that competition “from those who 
don’t pay their fair shares of taxes 
is one of the biggest problems in 
banking today.” He declared, “I hope 
we'll have the opportunity of getting 
behind legislation for tax readjust- 
ment because I firmly believe that the 
future of commercial banking lies in 
that direction.” The IBA, he said, 
could act with “singleness of purpose” 
on tax equality. 

Mr. Mullins told the bankers how 
well the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 has functioned to protect in- 
dependent banking. He declared, “It 
is a monumental task to get a piece 
of important legislation through the 
Congress and the fact difficulties are 
so great makes enactment of the Bank 
Holding Company Act the outstand- 
ing legislative accomplishment in the 
history of this association.” 

He pointed out that the act leaves 
much to the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Board and praised the board 
for good administration of the law. 

Mr. Mullins said the most impor- 
tant part of the law says that in deter- 
mining whether to approve an appli- 
cation from a holding company for 
control of a bank or banks, or to 
approve a merger in which a holding 
company is involved, the Federal Re- 
serve Board must consider: 
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KEEPING the conversational ball rolling before the general session of independ- 
ents at Minneapolis was this group, which included, from left: Stan Ronning, 
president of the Union State Bank, Browns Valley; I. M. Thompson, —. 
Peoples State Bank, Milan; O. D. Hansen of Elk Point, South Dakota, IBA second 
vice president, and William H. Grell, president, First State Bank, New Germany. 


Whether or not the effect of such 
acquisition or merger or consolida- 
tion would be to expand the size or 
extent of the bank holding company 
involved beyond limits consistent with 
adequate or sound banking, the pub- 
lic interest and the preservation of 


competit.on in the field of banking. 
“That language is broad and sweep- 
ing and gives the board a tremendous 
scope of authority and responsibility 
in judging each individual case,” Mr. 
Mullins said. 
He declared that the most impor- 





— 


t's assume that all customers of your 
bank use ordinary stock checks without 
imprinting—the kind you used to hand 
out over the counter. Naturally, you 
supply such checks free, so let's assume 
that they cost you $1,910.10 during a 
certain four-month period. Now, let's 
assume that you decide that all of your 
customers must use checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers 
because you are adopting a mechanized 
handling system that requires that all 
checks be imprinted. If you decided to 
supply these imprinted checks free, 
your check expense would increase, 
would it not? No matter how cheaply 
you bought them, or how inexpensively 
you printed them, they still would cost 
you more than checks which were not 
imprinted at all. Right? 


Now here is a typical case to illustrate 
how you could provide all your cus- 
tomers with imprinted checks without 
increasing your check costs at all. A 
certain bank that we serve (name on 
request) paid us $6,722.48 in the four- 
month period studied. The bank 





LET’S ASSUME 

























recovered $5,117.79 through the sale 
of fully personalized checks to customers 
who were willing to pay for them, 
leaving a net cost of $1,604.69, which 
was less than the $1,910.10 representing 
the cost of plain lithographed stock 
checks. Obviously, those customers who 
bought the fully personalized checks 
carried the load for those who were 
given “line checks” bearing merely their 
printed names and account numbers, 
but they received real high-grade 
checks and were happy to pay for them. 


After twenty years of merchandising 
the idea that “the checks you sell cost 
you nothing,” we don’t have to engage 
in conjecture because we can recite 
many case histories to prove our point. 
Two things we have learned, however. 
First, you must really try to sell checks 
—and that is where we can be of help. 
Second, you must sell high-quality 
checks—and that is what we deliver. 
So, if you think you have to absorb 
extra check expense occasioned by 
mechanization, give us the opportunity 
to prove to you that such is not the case. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 
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‘I’M AN INDEPENDENT BANKER’ proclaims the tag being fastened to the lapel 
of Burton C. Johnson, vice president of the First National Bank, St. Peter, by 
Mrs. Laura Raveling of the IBA staff, Sauk Centre. 


tant decision under the act prevented 
the formation in New York State of 
a holding company that would have 
been the biggest in the nation. The 
proposal asked board approval of the 
acquisition by the First New York 
Corporation of First National City 
Bank of New York; its trust affiliate, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
and the county Trust Company of 
White Plains. 


‘Evasion Effort’ 


“The basic reason for forming this 
holding company,” Mr. Mullins said, 
“was to circumvent New York State 
limitations preventing banks in New 
York City from acquiring banks out- 
side the city. 

“These limitations, of course, were 
designed to safeguard against bank- 
ing monopoly in the state by protect- 
ing independent banks in areas be- 
yond New York from encroachment 
by the giant banking institutions in 
that city.” 

As for the future, Mr. Mullins said, 
“I believe we independents will have 
to fight harder than ever in the years 
ahead to make new gains and protect 
what we have. We must be vigilant 
against any efforts to weaken the 
Bank Holding Company Act. I antici- 
pate that the recently-formed Associa- 
tion of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies will try to soften the law. 

“As national legislative chairman 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, I hope that independents in 
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every state will press for adoption of 
holding company laws in their states. 

“The formidable job of preserving 
independent banking is in the hands 
of independent bankers throughout 
the nation, acting through our asso- 
ciation. It is in your hands and mine.” 


Gain of 18% 
Seen in Free 
World Output 


Industrial production of the world’s 
free nations increased 18 per cent in 
the four-year period between 1953 
and 1957, reaching a record high 
last year, data compiled by the 
United Nations shows. This gain was 
made despite a fourth-quarter dip in 
the United States and Canada. 

Volume of mining and manufac- 
turing combined, the report shows, 
rose 56 per cent between 1953 and 
1957 for the 16 Asiatic countries 
listed in the study, three times the 
world rate of growth in the period. 
Western Europe scored a gain of 32 
per cent during the period and Latin 
America 31 per cent. 

Increase for the United States and 
Canada together during the four 
years was only seven per cent. How- 
ever, the two western hemisphere 
nations have 57 per cent of the free 
world output. A seven per cent gain 
marks a big volume of output, the 
UN report pointed out. 





New Officers 
Elected to 
Head FPRA 


The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation has a new set of officers fol- 
lowing the convention in Philadel- 
phia. President is E. T. Hetzler, vice 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York City. 

Other officers are Reed Sass, vice 
president of the Forth Worth, Texas, 
National Bank, first vice president: 
Jordan J. Crouch, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno, second vice president; John P. 
Anderson, vice president of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson, New Jersey, third vice 
president; John L. Chapman, vice 
president of the City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, re- 
elected treasurer. 


Board Chosen 


The national organization of bank 
public relations and advertising ex- 
ecutives also chose a board of six di- 
rectors. They are F. J. Blake, vice 
president of the Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; Joe H. Davis, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, Memphis, Tennessee; C. J. 
Frandell, vice president of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank, San Di- 
ego, California; Harold W. Lewis, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago; Frank R. Swan, 
vice president of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City and John T. Williams, vice 
president of the Bankette Company. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

FPRA’s outgoing president, Orrin 
H. Swayze, executive vice president 
of the First National Bank of Jack- 
son, Mississippi, became a director 
for one year ex officio. William E. 
Singletary, vice president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
president of the association in 1956- 
*57 became a member of the Senior 
Council. 

e 


A Washington restaurant has in- 
stalled this sign: “Hunger removed 
while you wait.” 
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Court OKs Illinois HC Law 


A “freeze” on extending bank 
chain operations in the state of Illi- 
nois resulted when the Supreme Court 
of that state held that an act of the 
legislature in 1957 was constitution- 
al. The decision upset a previous 
ruling of the Cook County Circuit 
court. 

The law which the high court up- 
held prohibits acquisition of banks 
by holding companies and restricts to 
their present holdings the two bank 
holding companies in Illinois. 


Unanimous View 


Unanimous view of the court, as 
expressed by Justice Hershey, de- 
clared the 1957 Illinois statute “clear- 
ly manifests a legislative determina- 
tion that future ownership and con- 
trol of banks in Illinois by bank 
holding companies existing as of the 
date of the enactment should not ex- 
tend ownership and control beyond 
the then existing holdings. 

“The act thus seeks to accomplish 
the purpose announced by the Legis- 
lature of preserving bank competi- 
tion and the independence of unit 
banks.” 

Acquisition of more than 15 per 
cent of the voting stock in two or 
more banks is specifically forbidden 
by the act. 

The supreme court explained that, 
“Banking is a business peculiarly af- 
fected with a public interest. Local 
autonomy of banks serving the indi- 
vidual and commercial needs of a 
community has been impliedly the pol- 
icy of this state since the 1929 amend- 
ment to the Illinois Banking Act, 
enacted following passage by con- 
gress of the McFadden Act which, in 
effect, permitted the states to deter- 
mine whether state or national banks 
operating within a state might main- 
tain branches. Branch banking in 
Illinois has been prohibited for many 
years. 

Evasion Seen 


“Tt is clear that this prohibition 
could be circumvented and indirect 
branch banking could result if, 
through ownership of bank stock, 
one or more bank holding companies 
could control several banks. Branch 
banking can be accomplished by one 
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bank operating at several locations or 
by one company owning or control- 
ling several banks variously located.” 

The court noted that the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
is drawn to “provide that the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Act 
should be within the confines of State 
law,” and added that legislatures in 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania have prohibited hold- 
ing company expansion. The opinion 
said, “Congress did not manifest an 
intent to pre-empt the legislative field” 
as regards holding companies. It 
continued: 

“The Illinois act, viewed in this 
background, appears to be legislation 
responsive to the policy determina- 
tion that further concentration of 
bank ownership and control would 
be destructive of the autonomy of 
unit banks and undesirable. 

“The Legislature has not decreed 
that there be a divestiture of existing 
holdings of companies classified as 
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Insure Against Loss With The 
BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


During the fiscal year of 1958 
there were 631 Robberies, Burglaries 
and Larcenies, the most ever 
recorded. The Bankers Blanket Bond, 
with extended coverage, protects 
your bank from these and other 
losses and settles all claims quickly. 
Safeguard your “Capital Surplus 


and Undivided Profits” with 


ST. PAUL Form 24 BANKERS 


BLANKET BOND 


— the most comprehensive blanket 


bond available. 





bank holding companies, but rather 
that the concentration as it now exists 
has gone far enough. 


Legislative Right 


“We found nothing arbitrary in 
the exemption of the existing bank 
holding company for, as we have in- 
dicated, the evil here sought to be 
remedied is the further concentration 
of control, and this is reached, rea- 
sonably, by the institution of the 
prohibition against further acquisi- 
tion. Neither the 14th Amendment, 
nor the Illinois Constitution forbids 
statutes and statutory changes to have 
a beginning, nor does either prohibit 
reasonable discrimination between 
rights as of an earlier time and rights 
as they may be determined at a later 
time. 

“Certainly a Legislature has a right 
to make a distinction in its enactments 
between existing rights and conditions 
and rights and conditions that may 
ex'st in the future.” 


ff 
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TWO BANKERS and a proud young farmer pose with the reserve champion 
Shorthorn at the 40th annual Junior Livestock Show in South St. Paul, Minnesota. 
From left are Art Haessig and Joe Cavitzel, both with the Correspondent Bank 
Division of American National Bank, St. Paul, and Larry Freking of Heron Lake, 
Minnesota, who raised the Shorthorn. The bank purchased the steer as part of 
its continuing program to aid young farmers. 





Women Bank Robbers 
‘Alarming to Hoover 


A growing number of women are 
entering the world of finance in a 
way that causes grave concern to FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

It isn’t a man’s world any more, 
not even when it comes to bank rob- 
bery, he says. 

Comments Mr. Hoover in a recent 
issue of the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, the appearance of women in 
the role of bank robber is “unusual 
and alarming.” 


Vicious Moll 


One of these women, described as 
a “vicious, tough gun moll,” has 
even attained high ranking among 
the “most wanted” fugitives on the 
FBI list. She is Jannett Crusenberry, 
charged with taking part in two bank 
holdups in Illinois. 

Mr. Hoover wrote, “The rapid rise 
in bank robbery offenses merits the 
grave concern of every banking in- 
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stitution, law enforcement agency and 
community of the nation. Only by a 
campaign of continuous and coordi- 
nated effort to reduce the chances of 
success in this criminal undertaking 
can we halt the spiraling trend in the 
serious crime of bank robbery.” 


Robberies Rise 


Mr. Hoover pointed to a sudden 
surge of bank robberies as one of 
the most startling developments in 
today’s crime picture. The report said 
that in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
there were 631 violations of the fed- 
eral law against bank robbery, break- 
ing the old record of 568 set three 
years earlier. 

During the past three years styles 
of bank robbery have changed. Ac- 
cording to the experts, it used to be 
the lone bandit and the amateur 
bandit. Now, they say, more robber- 
ies are the work of skilled thugs. 


State Bank 
Assets Hit 
New High 


State chartered banks in the Unit- 
ed States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
had total assets of more than $143 
billion as of June 23, it is reported 
by William A. Burkett, president of 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks. This marked an 
81% per cent gain over last year. 

The figure is an all-time high for 
the state system, Mr. Burkett added. 
He reported time and demand deposits 
at $106,347,686,000 compared with 
$101,593,713,000 on June 30 of last 
year, an increase during the year of 
$4,753,973,000. 


Loans Grow 


Growth of loan volume continued 
with total loans and discounts amount- 
ing to $67.61 billion by the end of 
June compared with a June 30, 1957 
total of $64.27 billion, or an increase 
of 5.20 per cent. 

The report said cash accounts of 
state banking institutions gained by 
5.39 per cent to $20.57 billion, from 
$19.52 billion a year ago and $34.50 
billion on December 31, 1957. Capi- 
tal accounts were up $758,749,000 
to $11.89 billion, an amount equal 
to 9.1 per cent of total liabilities. 
State commercial banks had total as- 
sets of $106.36 billion on June 23 
this year compared with $102.92 bil- 
lion on December 31 last year and 
$97.68 billion on June 30, 1957. 
Loans of $45.37 billion were up $1.66 
billion for the year. 

At the mid-year, the report con- 
tinued, state supervised institutions 
numbered 9,395 or 28 less than in 
1957. Of this number 8,875 were com- 
mercial banks. 











“Watch out for the old man—he’s on 
the warpath today!” 
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Words Still Fly Over Tax 


Issue After ABA Vote 


Defeat of the Roth proposal to 
eject mutual savings institutions from 
the American Bankers Association 
has by no means stilled the contro- 
versy over tax equality between mu- 
tuals and commercial banks. 

The tax controversy brings spor- 
adic firing, a reminder that basic dif- 
ferences still exist. 


Will Wait and See 


Arthur T. Roth, chairman of the 
Committee for An Effective ABA to 
Accomplish Tax-Equality, says the 
recent ABA vote turning down his 
proposal was a “reprieve.” And he 
adds, “It is now up to ABA to earn 
the reprieve. We shall wait and see.” 
He added, “You may be assured that 
our committee will continue to func- 
tion and will watch developments 
every inch of the way. We shall wait 
and see, speak softly, but carry a big 
stick.” 

R. E. Gormley, presenting a state- 
ment for the Bankers Committee for 
Tax Equality, said in Washington 
that the committee will continue to 
campaign for a five per cent loss re- 
serve for mutual savings instead of 
its current 12 per cent allowance. 

A voice from another corner was 
that of George A. Mooney, superin- 
tendent of banks for the State of New 
York, who recently addressed the 
65th annual convention of The Say- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 

Urging the mutuals to take a long, 
hard look at results of the recent 
ABA vote, Mr. Mooney stated: 

“Recently in Chicago your indus- 
try was under heavy fire in what 
promises to be a full scale war for 
tax equality. You were successful in 
the first skirmish, but the more im- 
portant battles remain for the fu- 
ture.” 


Was It Victory? 
Pointing to what he said was a 
“conspicuous lack of public discus- 


sion on your side of the tax ques- 
tion,” Mr. Mooney then asked the 
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ALERT FOR 
IBA TOUR 


A pre-convention trip to Boston 
and New York prior to the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association convention 
in Philadelphia next April already is 
being planned. 

Otto Preus, vice president of the 
Marquette National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, and veteran chairman of the con- 
vention Tour and Sightseeing Com- 
mittee, announces that tentative plans 
call for departure from Minneapolis 
by train on April 19. Breakfast in 
Chicago the following morning will 
be at a famed eating spot, Otto says. 

From Chicago, the group would go 
by train to Boston for two days of 
sightseeing, then on to New York. 
Arrival in Philadelphia would be on 
April 26, the day before the start of 
the three-day convention. 

Mr. Preus advises, “Give this your 
serious consideration now and plan to 
be ‘on board’ when the special leaves 
Minneapolis next April.” 





group, “If you could read the minds 
of the individuals who cast those 
1,520 ballots (at ABA in Chicago) 
in your favor, could you honestly . . . 
feel any elation in your victory?” 
He then told the sayings banks that 
. . . your problem is to decide for 


“ 





the future how much ‘tax equality’ 
you can afford in order to remain 
non-stockholder ‘banks’ while pre- 
serving your ‘mutuality’... and at 
the same time you must decide wheth- 
er your best avenue for development 
is with the commercial banks or 
rather, instead, with the other mutu- 
als such as savings and loan associa- 
tions...” 

Mr. Mooney then declared, “In 
other words, can the whole concept 
of mutuality be compromised by you 
or will it have to be abandoned in so 
far as you are concerned . . .?” 

Mr. Gormley, president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association and 
vice president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Atlanta, 
referred to the ABA convention when 
he said that his Tax Equality com- 
mittee did not seek the ouster of the 
mutuals. 


Took No Sides 


He added, “We did not believe that 
ousting them would accomplish our 
objective of tax equality. We did not 
take sides in this issue, as we did not 
wish to influence the voting for or 
against the (Roth) proposal . . .” 

He added that his group did not 
seek tax relief for commercial banks. 
He said such a move was unrealistic 
in the light of continuing budget 
deficits. The Gormley release further 
declared, “Our position is that we 
want the net income of mutual banks 


(Continued on page 27) 
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ABA Sessions Have Best 
Attendance in 36 Years 


Bankers at the 84th annual Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention 
in Chicago September 21-24 finished 
their sessions in an atmosphere of 
optimism over prospects for business 
and with the vote on an internal dis- 
pute behind them. 

Registration of 10,671, including 
the ladies, was the largest for any 
ABA convention since 1922 in New 
York City, a year when there were 
more than 30,000 banks in the coun- 
try. 

A factor in the attendance was 
the proposed amendment to the ABA 
constitution that would have barred 
mutual savings banks from member- 
ship. The amendment failed to get 
the required two-thirds majority and 
therefore was defeated. 

Lee P. Miller, president of the 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, was elec- 
ted president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Joseph C. Welman, president 


of the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mis- 
souri. John W. Remington, president 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, was 
elected vice president. Elwood F. 
Kirkman, president of The Boardwalk 
National Bank, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, was elected to a traditional 
second term as treasurer. 


Topnotch Speakers 


The caliber of the speakers insured 
large attendance at the meetings. 
Among them were the Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson; 
Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. 
Gidney; Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman 
of the board of FDIC; J. L. Robert- 
son, member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and Ervin L. Peterson, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture. The meetings 
were addressed, too, by leaders in 
business, banking, and education. 

Treasury Secretary Anderson told 





From left: Merle E. 





executive vice president; Elwood F. 


ABA TOP OFFICERS and staff men at the association’s 84th annual convention in 


Kirkman, treasurer, who is 
City, New Jersey; Lee P. Mi 


» incoming 


ident, The Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic 


t and president, Citizens Fi- 


delity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky; John W. Remington, vice 
resident, who is president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New 


ork; Joseph C. Welman, 
Kennett, Missouri; and G. Russell 
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ABA president, and president, Bank of 
k, ABA executive manager. 


the bankers that “despite the prob- 
lems which we face today—and they 
are real problems—the future is full 
of hope. Our economic recovery is 
proving again that our reliance on 
a free enterprise economy is well 
founded. A rising economy, together 
with effective measures to overcome 
our temporary budget difficulties, and 
our determination to follow through 
with sound debt management policies 
and other anti-inflationary measures 
make confidence justified that the 
purchasing power of the American 
dollar will be maintained. The entire 
free world “looks to us for sound 
and constructive leadership and as a 
bulwark of financial strength.” 
Comptroller Gidney also found rea- 
son to believe a general improvement 
is in progress. “The business recov- 
ery,” he said, “has continued through 
August and there are many reasons 
for believing that it will continue in 
the months ahead. This I believe is 
sufficiently probable that we should 
again remind ourselves of the neces- 
sity of avoiding the dangers of infla- 


Robertson Address 


Governor Robertson of the Federal 
Reserve System warned that the sol- 
vency of the financial structure must 
be protected and maintained in the 
event of nuclear attack upon this 
country. 

Noteworthy progress in planning 
for such an eventuality has been 
made, he declared, “but much re- 
mains to be done. The most urgent 
thing at the moment is that responsi- 
ble bank officers ponder the situation 
of their own bank in the event of a 
nuclear attack and then consider what 
measures the bank can reasonably 
take to safeguard its existence and 
assure the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities to its customers, to its busi- 
ness community, and to the nation.” 

Not all banks will come up with 
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the same answers, he predicted, be- 
cause of differences in size, location, 
and principal functions. He added, 
“I urge you to consider seriously, as 
a matter of good business and normal 
prudence, the steps which you should 
take to protect your institution. .. . 
Certainly we all hope devoutly that 
our plans and our expenditures for 
defense preparedness will be wasted 
in the sense that we will never use 
them, They will not be wasted, how- 
ever, if they serve, as the experts 
think they will, to deter an enemy 
attack on this country.” 

FDIC Chairman Wolcott looked 
back over 25 years of deposit insur- 
ance, and then looked 25 years ahead. 
“Looking ahead to the next quarter 
of a century we can be confident that, 
so long as we are able to maintain 
peace, our economic system will con- 
tinue its remarkable record of growth. 
If our output continues to grow at an 
average annual rate of approximately 
4 per cent a year, we may expect that 
deposits will grow at about the same 
rate. Any faster rate of deposit growth 
would, of course, be inflationary— 
a development we must make every 
effort to avoid—while any slower rate 
of growth in deposits could be defla- 
tionary. 

“Assuming, then, a 4 per cent 
growth rate of deposits, we can esti- 
mate that our banks in 1983 will 
have more than $600-billion of de- 
posits, compared with approximately 
$230-billion today, and there will be 
a corresponding growth in bank as- 
sets. Growth of this order of magni- 
tude is not only quite probable but 
desirable.” 


Farmer ‘In the Middle’ 


Assistant Agriculture Secretary 
Peterson sees the farmer caught in 
the middle between legislative man- 
agement and advances in science and 
technology. “The competitive enter- 
prise system,” he asserted, “is quick, 
harsh, and certain. It moves with 
change. If political action and econ- 
omic fact can be brought to some 
reasonable state of harmony, science 
and technology can, more than any 
other resource, make their union tol- 
erable.” 

“Farmers have been caught up in 
the rush of progress in science and 
technology with resultant economic 
impact on the one side and by politi- 
cal resistance thereto on the other— 
the farmer is in the middle; he and 
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THESE TWO PHOTOS show the head table at the dinner given by the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association for the convention in Minnea Minnesota, of 
the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. e, from left are 
Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska, former IBA t; Reed H. Albig 
of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, chairman of IBA’s Bank Study Committee; Logan 
R. Ritchie, Virginia commissioner of banking; O. K. Johnson of Whitefish Bay, 
Wisconsin, the IBA’s first vice president, and xander H. Miller, Vermont 
commissioner of banking and insurance and outgoing NASSB president. Below, 
from left, are R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, IBA pres t; William A. 
Burkett, California superintendent of banks and incoming NASSB president; 
the Rev. Richard J. Bingea, pastor of the House of Prayer Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis; D. Fay Case of Cannon Falls, Minnesota IBA director, and I. C. 


Rasmussen, Minnesota commissioner of banks. 


all the rest of us get hurt.” Then, 
said Mr. Peterson, “Science and tech- 
nology, together with education, need 
to keep agriculture competitive. They 
can if we will but provide the means.” 

Another speaker, an educator, ex- 
plored the dynamics of agriculture to- 
day. Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock 
professor of food economics of the 
Graduate School of Nutrition of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, 
sees successful farmers as good man- 
agers and practicing scientists, and 
the more successful can be hampered 
by price supports. 

“It seems difficult to argue with 
the original purpose of price sup- 
ports,” Dr. DeGraff declared. “They 
were devised to reduce some of the 
risks in what is at best a hazardous 





business. They should be thought of 
as having the same meaning to farm- 
ers that unemployment insurance has 
to industrial workers. But in this 
sense a price support certainly should 
not establish the market for a pro- 
duct, any more than unemployment 
insurance should establish the going 
rate of wages. 

“The dificulty—almost insur- 
mountable—is to have a price sup- 
port level high enough to do less 
efficient farmers any good and yet 
low enough not to establish the mar- 
ket price, and thereby bring on pro- 
duction controls. 


Problem of Inefficiency 


“The conclusion I am forced to 
draw is that low price supports of the 
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unemployment-insurance kind (disas- 
ter insurance) will work well for the 
efficient segment of agriculture, and 
that the problems of the inefficient 
segment must be approached in whol- 
ly different ways.” 

Commercial farming today, Dr. De- 
Graff concludes, “is less and less a 
way of life, and more and more a 
way of making a living. It is governed 
by the same economic dictates that 
govern manufacturing or banking or 
any other process of putting together 
cost factors to turn out economic pro- 
ducts. This doesn’t mean farms are 
becoming ‘big business.’ They are 
still family units ‘in about the same 
degree which they have been for gen- 
erations. But the successful ones are 
family-commercial units instead of 
family-subsistence units.” 

Indusirialist Don G. Mitchell put 
in a plug for a general overhaul of 
our entire tax structure. Mr. Mitchell, 
who is president of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., New York City, feels 
that a “drastic overhauling is long 
overdue and would provide a greater 
stimulant to our economic growth 
than anything else we can possibly 
do. 

“I firmly believe that every busi- 
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nessman in the country must keep 
hammering away at the necessity for 
doing five things: 


Broad Program 


e “Give special tax concessions to 
new small businesses so that they can 
get their feet on the ground. 

e “Reduce the tax rates on corpo- 
rate earnings so that industry can 
plow back more money into new plant 
and equipment and can spend more 
on research and new product develop- 
ment. 

e “Permit more liberal deprecia- 
tion allowances so that industry can 
produce constantly better products 
with better machinery. 

e “Reduce those impossible rates 
on higher individual income brackets 
to make more risk capital available 
for the expansion of business and 
industry ; 

e “Straighten out that nightmare of 
excise taxes and make them equitable 
and reasonable, so that the public 
can buy more with their dollars. 

“If done properly, the revenue to 
the government would increase and 
offset some of the short-term reduc- 
tions in other tax areas. I emphasize 
short-term because a more liberal tax 





structure would greatly increase Fed- 
eral revenue in the iong run.” 

Herbert V. Prochnow, vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, and a former deputy under- 
secretary of state, examined the new 
role of government in the United 
States and the new role of the United 
States in world affairs. He reached 
these conclusions: 

e The role of government will 
grow larger, not smaller, in the years 
ahead. 

e While the communist system con- 
centrates on destroying the present 
social and economic order, the “sur- 
vival of our society depends upon 
hard work, thrift, and personal sacri- 
fice and not upon leisure, extrava- 
gance, and personal indulgence.” 

e There’s a need to look into pos- 
sible monopoly power of big labor. 

e Goods must be produced for mar- 
kets, not merely for a government 
stockpile. 

e We need to “encourage savings, 
even of small amounts, and we need 
to encourage the flow of far more 
private capital into private investment 
over the world.” 

e The U.S. ‘‘might well give 
stronger leadership to the develop- 
ment of common markets . . . so that 
mass markets and lower costs grad- 
ually improve the standard of living 
of the masses and build areas of 
economic strength against commu- 
nism.” 

e “In our desire to have strong 
nations economically so they can meet 
the dangers of communism, we need 
constantly to encourage the expansion 
of reciprocal trade.” 

e “Granting that a strong national 
defense is a necessity, it is highly 
probable that economic and not mili- 
tary factors will finally determine the 
victor in the struggle between these 
two systems.” 
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“Daddy, could the three of us vote on 
a $96.78 increase in our debt ceiling?” 
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State Bank, Sauk Centre. 
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Insuring of 
Aged Gains 


In Nation 


Health insurance coverage for per- 
sons of advanced age is growing at 
a faster pace than the senior citizen 
population itself, a recent survey re- 
ports. 

The survey, published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, has drawn the attention of 
the Health Insurance Institute in New 
York City, which says senior citizen 
population is increasing rapidly. To- 
day, the Institute says, there are near- 
ly 15 million Americans 65 years of 
age or over. The figure is expected 
to rise to 21 million persons by the 
year 1975. 


Aged Population Up 
The government study shows that 
the number of Americans 65 or over 
increased by 13 per cent from March 
of 1952 to September of 1956, while 


the number of senior citizens covered 
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21 Independents in Minnesota 
Co-operate As TV Sponsors 


Because 21 banks in central Minnesota got together in a co-operative 
advertising venture, television viewers in that area are being informed 
of the advantages of dealing with home-owned, independent banks. 

Largely because of the spark furnished by E. A. Walter, president of 
the Glenwood State Bank, the bank-sponsored program was among the 
first seen over a new TV siation in Alexandria, Minnesota, KCMT. 

— The bankers believe the station is an exceptionally good medium for 
them at this time because of widespread area interest in the station, which 
brings clear TV reception to central Minnesota for the first time. 

_ These banks sponsor the program, a weekly film presentation: 

First National, Starbuck; Pope County and Glenwood State, both of 
Glenwood; Farmers State, Evansville; Swift County, Benson; Freeport 
State, Miltona State, First State of Carlos, First State of Kensington, 
State Bank of Greenwald, North American State, Belgrade; Royalton 
State, Melrose State, Security State, Holdingford; First State, Sauk 
Centre; Lowry State, Alexandria State, First National, Osakis; Bank of 
Long Prairie, Citizens State, Brandon, and State Bank of Brooten. 

Mr. Walter is chairman of a committee that works with the station in 
preparation and scheduling of the ad messages. Other members include 
George E. Buscher, president, Alexandria State Bank; Russell Hanson, 
vice president, Swift County Bank, Benson; R. A. Schroeder, president, 
Bank of Long Prairie, and Pat DuBois, executive vice president, First 
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by health insurance went up by 56 
per cent. These figures do not include 
persons in institutions such as homes 
for the indigent. 


The growth trend, says the report, 
held true during the four year span 
for each age bracket. Thus, the num- 
ber of persons in the 65 to 69 age 
bracket increased by seven per cent 
while the number of insured grew by 
40 per cent. In the 70 to 74 year age 
class total population gained by 15 
percent and the insured by 68 per 
cent. The number of persons 75 years 
old and over climbed 18 per cent 
while the insured in that group rose 
by 87 per cent. 
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367 NOMINEES 
IN IBA RACE 


Three-hundred and sixty-seven bank- 
ers in 40 states have been nominated 
to the Executive Council of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, it was 
announced by Ben DuBois, Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, IBA secretary. 
The nominations were made by offi- 
cers of 1,240 members banks of the 
association. 

All nominees have been notified of 
their nomination, Mr. DuBois said. 
He added that in some cases nominees 
were eliminated at their own request 
following notification. 

Election ballots were mailed to IBA 
member banks October 30, Mr. Du- 
Bois said. They must be returned to 
the association office in Sauk Centre 
by November 15. Results of the elec- 
tion will be printed in the December 
issue of The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
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“Slunk, I want to congratulate you on 
your economy idea. I also want to 
take this opportunity to inform you 
that as a result, your job has been 
eliminated.” 











WANTED 


Men To Train 
For Real Estate Appraisers 


Age 25 to 60. Must be residents of this county two or more years. 
Competent appraisers receive $350 to $450 per month. Farm experience 
valuable. Box 333, INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
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THE EDITOR 


WE'VE SEEN and sat in a number of the 1959 model 
automobiles and our heart still belongs to a faithful 1956 
model we drive daily and an even 
more faithful of 1949 vintage which, 
to borrow a phrase from the used car 
salesman, “runs like a watch.” Our 
chief objection to the new cars is the 
difficulty we have getting in and out 
of them. Pretzel-like contortions never 
seem adequate for a smooth entry and 
exit, especially from behind the wheel 

‘ = where we always manage to hit the 
MR. BELL steering wheel or shaft with leg or 
knee. And maybe we’re old fashioned, but we still favor 
the idea of sitting up while driving instead of lying down. 
The near-prone position is a must in the newest cars, made 
necessary by those low, low seats. 

One of our good friends who is a car salesman’s dream 
struggled into one of the 1959 models one evening re- 
cently and observed happily, “The seat’s a little low but 
you sure can stretch out in this.” We saw no point in 
reminding him that if he weren’t stretched out his knees 
would be jammed against the dash. 

Swivel seats are a development in this year’s model 
that we consider especially ironic. First, you lower the 
car so far that it’s impossible to enter or leave normally, 
then you install a swivel seat to compensate for the bad 
design. 

If the trend toward lower and lower cars continues, the 
next logical development will be to use only a thin strip 
of foam rubber for the horizontal part of the front seat. 
This would permit using the transmission housing as a 
center arm rest. Both suggestions are offered to Detroit 
stylists with our compliments. 


* oR 
YES, THINGS COULD BE WORSE 
The kind old lady was much impressed with the street 
beggar. “Why, you poor man!” she exclaimed. “It must 
be dreadful to be lame. But you know, it could be worse. 
It would be much worse if you were blind!” 
“You're telling me, lady,” replied the beggar, “when 


I was blind, people were all the time giving me foreign 
coins.” 





a a 


IF YOU'RE NOT IN THE HABIT of reading the After Hours 
section in this magazine, we recommend it to your atten- 
tion. It is written by the president of a small bank who 
does a lot of reading and thinking and his columns re- 
flect the extent of his devotion to both pursuits. 

In the column appearing in this issue, the banker- 
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By HOWARD BELL 


author takes a different approach to check handling. He 
comments, “Not every country in the world is as check- 
happy as we Americans. We were smart enough to invent 
a good system. We must devise ways to control it before 
it works us to death.” A real thought provoker. 

Maybe it will become essential in the next few years 
for bankers to change their approach to check handling 
for there is a tremendous potential for increased business 
in checking accounts. A recent survey showed that only 
60 per cent of the people over 21 had checking accounts. 
Only 55 per cent of the households used personal checks. 
It is obvious from these figures that bankers can expand 
checking account volume greatly, but with this expansion 
will come additional handling problems. 


* kk * 


‘SHARP AS A TACK’ 
Man is like a tack. He must be pointed in the right 
direction, driven hard, and then he will go as far as 
his head will let him. 


* Kk * 


A QUESTION is a good way to capture a reader’s atten- 
tion at the top of a story. Like “How much for a new 
wife?” This topped a release we received from American 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago recently. 
The piquant question accomplished its mission for our 
curiosity was whetted and we read on thinking perhaps 
that the “Two Can Live As Cheap As One” fallacy was 
about to be exploded. But this wasn’t the case. The re- 
lease told that a new wife would have cost one unwieldly 
doughnut-shaped stone if you had lived centuries ago on 
the Island of Yap. The same piece of money could have 
purchased 10,000 coconuts had you been more interested 
in merchandise than matrimony. 

All this was by way of preface to the fact that the 
American National has installed a moneyrama display 
which highlights the history of finance from ancient 
barter and exchange to the present day Federal Reserve 
system. Guess we'll have to wait for someone else to 
expose that “Two Can Live As Cheap As One” hoax. 


* oko 
SAGE ADVICE 
The best way to break a bad habit is to drop it. 


* K x 


THIS WON’T make you any more kindly disposed to the 
Internal Revenue Service, but we thought you might be 
interested in the fact that last month marked the 45th 
birthday of the Federal Income Tax. According to one 
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account of the birthday, “The Treasury Department is 
too busy counting dollars to bake a cake.” 

The income tax was signed into law by President Wood- 
row Wilson under the 16th amendment on October 3, 
1913. The tax has become the nation’s biggest money 
maker, the promoter of big government, the financier of 
two world wars, the father of modern bookkeeping, the 
instigator of corporate mergers and the Waterloo of many 
a racketeer. 


During its first year, the income tax netted the 
treasury 80 million, 200 thousand dollars. This 
looked like a tremendous bonanza in those days, 
but is dwarfed by the take of every year since. 
This year, despite the recession, collections are 
expected to exceed $51 billion. 

The number of Internal Revenue Service employees 
has increased from 383 in 1913 to more than 51,300 now. 
The abundance of dollars collected by IRS has enabled 
Congress and the executive branch of government to 
expand Federal programs until their size and impact ex- 
ceed any private enterprise in the world. 


* ke % 


PARADOX 
To get her daughters married and her sons to delay 
marriage is mother’s chief concern. 


* of * 


WHAT WE CONSIDER an odd fact was sent our way by 
TIME magazine recently: U.S. consumers spend more for 
dog food than for baby food. Last year, Americans spent 
$350 million for 2.1 billion pounds of dog food and it 
is anticipated that sales will increase 30 per cent within 
the next five years. Surprisingly, dog-food prices have 
fallen 12 per cent since 1953, while people-food prices 
have risen 8 per cent. 

You may not know it, but if you own a dog you 
probably have a gnawing internal anxiety for the pooch. 
At least, that’s what a New York ad agency says, claim- 
ing that owners of dogs tend to associate their pet’s 
physical condition with their own. It is estimated that 
half the nation’s dogs have kidney trouble, not from over- 
eating canine food but from people food which, you 
guessed it, is not fit for a dog. Dog-food manufacturers 
have tried to correct this by concocting special diets in- 
cluding low calorie foods for overweight dogs, special 
food for older dogs and protein-hungry mothers. 


es * 
DON’T TELEGRAPH, WRITE 


At a recent meeting, we were tuned in on the conversa- 
tion of a country banker who was a bit annoyed by the 
heat he is getting from supervisory authorities about 
planning for alternate facilities in case of disaster. This 
banker was telling a companion that a state examiner 
had inquired of him, “What would you do if you were 
bombed out?” 

The banker said he had snapped back, “I'd write the 
FDIC for permission to move!” 


* ok * 


PROFESSOR J. PHILIP WERNETTE of the University of 
Michigan sends along a new slant on the problem of 
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inflation, asserting it’s preferable to deflation. The pro- 
fessor says inflation’s harmful effects have been greatly 
exaggerated and adds the most valid criticism of it is 
the unfairness to those who live on a fixed income. He 
asserts, “inflation is not the destroying monster shown 
in cartoons, The loss which some people suffer in in- 
flation is offset by the windfall gains of others. Its effects 
are never as serious as those of deflation.” 

The sharp rise of the stock market in recent months 
apparently reflects the opinion of the majority that we 
are in for more inflation. Professor Wernette agrees. He 
says that we are likely to experience continuing inflation 
unless government, business, labor and agriculture re- 
strain extravagant demands on the economy. “Inflation, 
after all, is man-made,” he points out. 


* kx 
SIGNS 


Keep Off The Grass, 
Smoking Forbidden, 

Some folks act 

Like these signs were hidden; 
But a sign that’s noticed 

By all, with ease, 
Is the sign that says 

No Tipping Please. 


* #K * 


QUICKLY NOTED—American industry is in a new 
era of austerity so far as expense accounts are concerned, 
according to Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Enter- 
tainment costs are getting closer scrutiny, but the biggest 
single economy step is reduction of travel. Heads of firms 
believe that tighter controls will continue even after busi- 
ness improves. . . . Bankers and other financial figures 
lead businessmen and women in Who’s Who in America 
listings. Of the 50,645 persons listed in the latest edition, 
1,266 or 2.5 per cent, are banking and credit executives. 
The next closest group within the general field of busi- 
ness consists of brokers and investment bankers with 962 
listings, or 1.9 per cent of the total. 

BE HAPPY you don’t live in Bulgaria. There, 
when a village needs a new road or a drainage 
system, its citizens roll up their sleeves and do 
some of the work themselves, and then pay a 
special tax for the facilities. 

AN ELECTRONIC BRAIN is being used by the New York 
State tax department in its quest for more income tax 
dollars. The machine speedily pre-audits thousands of tax 
returns and spots those that deviate from norms set up 
by the department. The agency is laboring under a back 
log of more than 400,000 tax delinquency cases. 

IF STUDENTS or their parents ever have been inclined 
to push around teachers in Italy, that era is ended. A 
recent court decision there declared that all public school 
teachers are state officials and as such enjoy special legal 
protection. Henceforth, any indignant parent or pupil 
who tangles with a teacher will have to stand trial for 
having insulted a state official and the state itself. The 
penalty is from two to 18 months in jail. . . . The in- 
creased popularity of boating has swelled the death toll 
from small boat mishaps to 1,200 a year. 
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Here Are Tips on How to Avoid Being 
Buried Under an Avalanche of Checks 


| was attending the County Fair and 
admiring a particular exhibit when the 
Old Man nudged in beside me. 

“How did you like the ABA Con- 
vention?” he asked. 

“About as usual,” I replied. “Lots 
of people. Good speakers.” 

“Did you see any of that automa- 
tion stuff?” 

“Lots of it. I thought the exhibits 
and demonstrations were exceptional- 
ly good.” 

“How do you think it will affect 
us little bankers, and when do we 
have to get into it?” he asked. 

“Let’s find a seat and I'll tell you 
what I have decided.” 

As we sat down, he inquired, “Did 
you get any figures on the cost of 
these things?” 

“Well, I heard some figures tossed 
around, the minimum being some- 
thing like $125,000 to $150,000.” 

“How can a small bank ever get 
automated at figures like that?” 


Must Reduce Workload 


“It can’t. The problem facing the 
small bank with 10 to 12 million dol- 
lars of deposits (and maybe even up 
to $25 million) is not how to buy, 
install and operate this costly equip- 
ment. The problem facing these banks 
is how to avoid doing the enormous 
amount of work the banks have been 
doing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that our thinking has be- 
come crystallized to the point that 
because we have done such and such 
a thing, in such and such a way, for 
so long that we must forever continue 
to do it in practically the same way. 
There must be a way that a bank can 
handle a large and active account 
without having to post the customer’s 
checks at all. In fact, variations of the 
idea have been in use for many years. 

“If a bank can devise a way to 
keep from posting thousands of min- 
iscule refund checks from a mail- 
order house, why can’t it devise a 
way to handle hundreds of larger 
items or all items for a customer, 
completely circumventing the posting 
operation? If it works on small items, 
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why can’t it work on large items?” 

“How could that be done in a small 
bank?” 

“It could take several directions. 
Any firm with a considerable balance 
keeps up with its balance. The idea 
just grew in some bankers’ heads that 
they not only had to keep the cus- 
tomers’ funds but, also, the customers’ 
books. 

“An accumulation process whereby 
the bank accumulates a customer’s 
checks for a period of a day or two, 
or even longer, could be developed 
so that one entry, representing a great 
number of checks and a great number 
of dollars, would be made against 
the account. The checks could be de- 
livered to a company representative 
each time a deposit is made. 


Need Simpler Way 


“This fixed idea that every item has 
to be handled by the bank a dozen 
times is just too expensive and must 
give way to a simpler, less expensive 
and less, complex arrangement. In 
many wholesale businesses, merchan- 
dise leaves the premises days before 
the charge is actually entered against 
the customer’s account. Bankers, for 
an understandable reason, have has- 
tened to charge items. However, this 
haste may be costing money. Maybe 
there is a way to avoid a lot of these 
costs.” 

“Wouldn’t that lead to complica- 
tions with the supervisory authori- 
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ties?” 

“Of course! Some of them would 
jump five feet high and scream like a 
panther, but they screamed when ma- 
chine bookkeeping first came into the 
picture. Bound books were all they 
knew up to that time and the idea of 
loose leaves almost ran ’em crazy.” 

“Yeah, I remember that. They sure 
yelped about loose leaves for book- 
keeping.” 

“To take an example, you know 
that our mill has the largest and most 
active account in our bank. The treas- 
urer knows more about the com- 
pany’s bank account than we do. 

“T talked to him once and he said 
that he didn’t care for page after 
page of bank statements. The thing 
he was interested in was to see that 
deposits were credited and that the 
grand total of checks paid during a 
month was correct. His books re- 
flect outstanding checks and he can 
reconcile the bank’s figures in a few 
minutes. How does he reconcile the 
charges? By reference to the figures 
on our statement sheet? Of course 
not. He reconciles the charges by 
seeing if each check is charged as 
drawn, and that is done by examin- 
ing each check individually. 


Check Accumulation 


“In our bank, if we accumulated 
his checks and charged them in one 
lump figure, daily, twice a week or 
weekly, we would have only a few 
charges, maybe 10 a month, which 
would actually represent between 
1,200 or 1,500 items. 

“All we would have to be con- 
cerned about would be signatures, en- 
dorsements, stop-payments and the 
correct tabulation of amounts. As- 
suming that he checked them as soon 
as delivered to him, there would be 
something gained in the way of quick 
reconcilement. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

“Kinder. I begin to get the idea. 
You think we are overly concerned 
about doing a lot of work that maybe 
we could avoid. Instead of striving 
for some way to do the same things 
we have been doing, you think we 
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could maybe profit by devising ways 
of not doing a lot of them. How 
would that work on the small personal 
accounts?” 


Pay Their Way 


“These accounts usually pay their 
way by service charges. The benefits 
of automation will reach these last of 
all. We could borrow some ideas from 
the countries where checking, as it is 
practiced in America, is just not done, 
like the giro system in English 
banks.” 

“What is that?” 

“Well, right now, that’s another 
story, but it has a meaning for us 
if we can develop it. Not every coun- 
try in the world is as check-happy as 
we Americans. We were smart enough 
to invent the system. We must devise 
ways to control it before it works us 
to death. In this connection, thinking 
may be more important than inven- 
tion.” 


Old Compared 
To New In 
Building Guide 


The “before and after” approach 
as a guide to bankers planning to re- 
model existing premises is given 
graphic treatment in a brochure pre- 
pared by the Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

D. E. Mosby, public relation di- 
rector pointed out that “the problems 
that plague the bankers who must 
remodel their existing quarters to 
provide accommodations for contin- 
ued growth are myriad and com- 
plex. . . .” This prompted production 
of the “Bankers’ Guide to Remodel- 
ing Existing Premises,’ which Mr. 
Mosby said, offers a physician’s clini- 
cal approach, using factual case his- 
tories to demonstrate the cures found 
for many bank operational ailments. 

The brochure offers “photo case 
histories” in which the remodeled 
bank’s new look, both inside and 
out, is compared through the cam- 
era’s eye with pictures of the old 
bank. To contrast the old and the 
new, the brochure makes use of an- 
cient and modern printing type, with 
the old look printed on paper simu- 
lating that aged by the years. 
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Practical Public Relations 


Pictorial ‘Thank You’ 


Dallas, Texas—“Thank you notes” of a different and flattering kind were 
sent out from the Preston State Bank of Dallas following its recent opening. 

Weldon U. Howell, president of the suburban bank, captivated donors of 
flowers—hundreds of displays were sent in by friends, customers, suppliers and 
bankers from throughout the nation—by having each well-wishing floral dis- 
play photographed in color. The photo was then attached to letters sent out to 
the donors thanking them for the display. In return, Mr. Howell said, hundreds 
of persons have written back to him expressing appreciation for his thoughtful 
act. 

a 


A ‘Toast’ to the Braves 


Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin—Fans of the Milwaukee Braves baseball team 
in Whitefish Bay turned out in record numbers to join employes of the State 
Bank in an early morning coffee “toast” to the team recently. 

O. K. Johnson, president of the Whitefish Bay State Bank, said that more 
than 300 cups of coffee were downed and more than 300 doughnuts eaten dur- 
ing the bank’s “World Series Coffee Break.” Patrons of the bank were invited 
to the coffee break in a newspaper advertisement placed by the bank. The ad 
said: “Join us this Saturday morning—9 to 12 in honor of the Braves. . . 
Bring the family—enjoy a cup of coffee and doughnut—watch the game on 
our TV set.” 

Reports Mr. Johnson: “I am happy to say that it was a huge success, despite 
the fact that beginning at 11 most people were at home watching the series 
and a number were on their way to Madison (home of the University of Wis- 
consin) for the Marquette University—Wisconsin ‘U’ game.” 


Family Budget by Air 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—You’re a family of four with an income of 
$200 and expenses defy handling. Or you’re a family of five with a $1,000 
monthly income and expenses still are too elastic. Even if your income fits in 
between those two extremes the Pennsylvania Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Foundation has a message of interest. 

All television and radio stations in the state, says Foundation Chairman C. 
A. Sienkiewicz, have received a public service spot announcement on the sub- 
ject of family budgeting. It is one of a series by the PBA on “Make the Most 
of Your Money.” 

Listeners who are interested—and thousands have been—write in to the 
PBA Foundation at Harrisburg and receive free “The Family Budget Guide” 
a slide rule affair that lists income and tells how to budget that income, accord- 
ing to the size of family. Listed besides gross monthly income and size of 
family are federal withholding tax, social security deductions and other 
monthly costs the average family will face. 

The guide shows, for instance, that a family of three with an income of $400 
monthly will have tax deductions of $43.80, social security deductions of $7.88 
which would leave a net monthly income of $348.32. They should then budget, 
according to the Guide, $84.75 for food, $69.25 for shelter, $34.75 for house 
operation; $41.50 for clothing; $27.75 for transportation; $58.57 for advance- 
ment and $31.75 for savings. The guide also tells families what to include in 
the various budget categories. Information on the Budget Guide is broadcast 
as a public feature by TV and radio, it was explained. The give-away offer by 
the Foundation brought 3,300 requests within the first two weeks. Requests 


came from nine states and Canada. 
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Chicago, Illinois—John B. 
Diezel, Blue Island, Illinois, has been 
named auditor of the Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company to succeed 
the late Henry E. Winblad. Mr. Diezel 
has been employed at the bank since 


1935, 
e 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Karl 
Vander Horck, well known in Minne- 
sota and Califor- 
nia banking cir- 
cles, has been 
named by the 
Marquette Na- 
tional Bank of 
Minneapolis to 
the newly created 
post of adminis- 
trative represent- 
ative. Mr. Vander 
Horck has been associated with the 
Ninth Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis as an examiner for the last 
12 years. Before joining the Fed in 
Minneapolis, he served for 10 years 
in California banks and for 14 years 
as a member of the Minnesota di- 
vision of banking as an examiner. 
Mr. Vander Horck is a native of 
Minnesota and graduated from Shat- 
tuck school at Faribault. 





VANDER HORCK 


Wood River, Illinois—Miss Ma- 
linda M. Powell has been elected to 
the office of assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Wood River 
by action of the Board of Directors. 
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Chicago, Illinois—A remodeling 
program which will cost an estimated 
$400,000 is under way at the Lincoln 
National Bank, Lincoln-Irving-Park- 
Damen, Joseph Kaulas, Jr., president, 
has announced. The remodeling will 
include provision for free parking 
service for customers. 

Renovation will include such phys- 
ical changes as enlarged and improved 
quarters for the Consumer Credit, 
Auditing and Vault Departments, 
glass wall lobby entrances, complete 
new, lighting system, redesigned and 
larger officer quarters and open low 
teller cages. Private offices and a new 
Directors’ room will be added, said 
Mr. Kaulas. The bank has acquired 
an additional 2,400 square feet for 
increased departmental efficiency and 
employee recreation. A central air 
conditioning system will be installed. 


Los Angeles, California—Thirty- 
eight years of service to the Union 
Bank of Los Angeles have ended for 
Joseph C. Lipman, vice chairman of 
the executive committee and member 
of the board of directors, who has 
announced his retirement. Although 
retiring from active bank duty, he 
will represent the institution in vari- 
ous community activities, states Harry 
J. Volk, president. 

The bank’s board of directors has 
conferred on Mr. Lipman the title 
of Honorary Vice Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He is a past 
president of the California Bankers’ 
Association and is a member of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
American Institute of Banking and 
American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Lipman joined Union Bank in 1920 
after 15 years in banking in his na- 
tive city of San Francisco. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Ed B. Wil- 
kinson has resigned as deputy super- 
intendent of the State of Iowa De- 
partment of Banking, announced Joe 
H. Gronstal, superintendent. Mr. Wil- 
kinson has accepted the post of execu- 
tive vice president of the Bank of 
Park Ridge, Park Ridge, Illinois. 

Named new state of Iowa deputy 
superintendent was Hugh R. Jackson, 
who has been with the department for 
many years both as a field examiner 
and deputy superintendent. 


Wellston, Missouri—Promotion 
of two officers has been announced 
by the board of directors of State 
Bank and Trust Company of Wellston 
following a recent meeting. Stanley 
Hoffman was named vice president 
and Homer Bruce assistant vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Hoffman will retain the 
title of Manager of the Installment 
Loan Department. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—A 
Californian, William A. Burkett, was 
elevated to presidency of the Nation- 
al Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks during the recent 57th annual 
convention here. He succeeded Alex- 
ander H. Miller of Vermont who was 
named chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, the association’s policy-mak- 
ing body. 

Named first vice president was 
Randolph Hughes of Delaware while 
Irving C. Rasmussen of Minnesota 
was named second vice president. 
Dick Simpson of Arkansas was named 
third vice president. Re-elected secre- 
tary was Virginia’s Thomas D. Jones, 
Jr., and renamed treasurer Edward 


H. Leete of New York. 
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Mobile, Alabama—Maurice E. 
Olen, president of the Olen Company, 
Inc., grocery chain, has been elected 
a director of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Mobile, 
it is reported. Action of the stock- 
holders was announced by George 
Denniston, president of the bank. 
The new director has been a retailer 
since his early teens. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and 
is a director of the American Federal 
Life Insurance Company and the 
Commercial Investment Corporation, 
both of Mobile. 

® 

Chicago, Illinois—A 50 per cent 
stock dividend has been approved by 
the board of directors of the National 
Boulevard Bank of Chicago, says 
President O. Paul Decker. With final 
approval, each shareholder will re- 
ceive one additional share for each 
two now held. The bank’s capital will 
increase from $1 million to $1.5 
million by transfer of $500,000 from 
undivided profits to the capital ac- 
count. Mr. Decker reports that com- 
bined capital and surplus will in- 
crease from $4 million to $4.5 mil- 
lion. 

* 

Dallas, Texas—Wiley H. Hollo- 
way, vice president and cashier of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas, 
has retired after nearly 39 years of 
service. Mr. Holloway retired on 
reaching the age of 65 years, reports 
Watrous H. Irons, president. The re- 
tired officer joined the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in 1919 and served in a 
number of posts. He was made man- 
ager of the Accounting Department 
in 1924. He next held the position 
of general auditor and in 1944 was 
named vice president in charge of 
the San Antonio Branch. Mr. Hollo- 
way was transferred to the Houston 
branch as vice president in charge 
in 1947 and in 1955 returned to the 
head office as vice president and 
cashier. He was born in Waco, Texas. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin—Resig- 
nation of Nick Jeatran from the 
board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Menomonie was an- 
nounced following a recent board 
meeting, by C. Talen, president. Mr. 
Jeatran, member of the board for the 
last 16 years, has sold the Hotel 
Marion and will move with his wife 
to Clearwater, Florida. 
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A BLENDING OF the modern with traditions and cultures of the past in M 
Alabama, marks this new home of the American National Bank and Trust 
pany now being built. The bank, says President George Denniston, will be 
for occupancy by late next year. The building, with fixtures and equipment, 
000. American National, 30 years old next year, 
occupy all of the three-story structure with the exception of a portion of the 
floor. The new quarters will triple the space the bank now occupies. 


cost in excess of $1,250, 
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Chicago, Illinois—Named vice 
president and auditor of the LaSalle 
National Bank of Chicago is Harry 
E. Mertz, it is announced by Harold 
Meidell, president. Mr. Mertz joined 
the Chicago bank on July 1, 1956 as 
an assistant vice president. Before 
joining LaSalle, he was assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. Mr. Mertz is a graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh and is a 
recognized authority on the applica- 
tion of electronics and automation in 
banking operations. 


Indianapolis, Indiana—The 
American Legion has given national 
recognition to Francis Polen, vice 
president of the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis by 
electing him National Treasurer. Mr. 
Polen was elected to the national 
office at a meeting of the American 
Legion National Executive Committee. 
He has been a member of the Indian- 
apolis Post of the Legion since re- 
turning home from duty in World 
War II. He has been active in district 
Legion affairs since 1947, having 
served as finance officer under seven 
commanders. He was elected district 
commander in 1957. Mr. Polen has 
been with Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company since 1926 and is past 
president of the Indianapolis chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking; 
the Indianapolis Conference of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers and Re- 
gion 9 of the Indiana Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Dallas, Texas—Europe, the Far 
East and Islands of the Pacific were 
stopping-off places recently for Dallas 
banker John J. Kettle and his wife. 
Mr. Kettle is senior vice president of 
the First National Bank of Dallas. 
Prime target of their visit was New 
Delhi, India, and the annual meet- 
ings of the boards of governors of 
the International Monetary Fund, In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kettle (he is head 
of First National’s Business Develop- 
ment Department) spent two months 
abroad. First stop was Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and the World’s Fair, then 
visits to Vienna, Rome, Athens, 
Istanbul, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Taipei, Tokyo and Hawaii. 


Alliance, Nebraska—Two Ne- 
braska bankers have been named 
members of the state’s Republican 
Central Committee at the recent state 
convention, it is announced. Honored 
by fellow Republicans were Marie 
Wolden, cashier of the Farmers State 
Bank of Wallace and J. Y. Castle, 
president of the McDonald State Bank 
of North Platte. The two represent 
legislative District No. 38 which is 
made up of Lincoln and Frontier 
counties. 
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CONSTRUCTION will start soon on the new home of the Citizens National Bank 
of Evansville, Indiana. The drawing above shows what the structure will look like 
when completed early next summer. There will be six stories and basement with 
53,505 square feet of area. The front will be granite and glass. The project is the 
first major new construction in Evansville on unoccupied space in 25 years. 


Below, a planning session for the building. From left: V. H. Goeke, vice presi- 


dent; Fred Bernhardt, chairman of the board; G. W. Schnute, president, and 


Wilbur Clippinger, vice president. 





Menomonie, Wisconsin—An 
increase of $50,000 in the surplus 
account of the First National Bank 
of Menomonie was approved at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors, 
C. Talen, president, announced. The 
addition, taken from undivided prof- 
its, makes the total surplus account 
$200,000. Total capital structure of 
the bank now exceeds $650,000, high- 
est in the 79-year history of the bank, 
officials said. Total assets now exceed 
$8 million, an all time high. 
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Chicago, Ilinois—The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers has named Edward F. 
Lyle director of its school for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. Mr. Lyle 
is senior vice president and comp- 
troller of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Lyle replaces Clarence H. 
Lichtfeldt, comptroller and vice pres- 
ident of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, who resigned. 





Beecher, Illinois—A change of 
location and a change in name are 
planned for the First State Bank of 
Beecher in 1959, according to plans 
announced by Raymond E. Daly pres- 
ident. First State will move to a new 
and larger location in South Chicago 
Heights when it will become known 
as the American Savings Bank. 

Ground has been broken and “we 
expect to be open for business at this 
location early in January, meanwhile 
we will continue to serve our cus- 
tomers at the present location where 
we have been for 42 years,” said Mr. 
Daly. The new one-story structure 
will cover 4,000 square feet and will 
provide a large parking area and 
drive-in banking. The bank’s vault 
will have a capacity of 5,000 safety 
deposit boxes. Inside floors of the 
bank will be completely carpeted. 


Chicago, Illinois—Decision of 
the board of directors of American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago to increase the bank’s sur- 
plus fund from $8.5 million to $10 
million has been announced. The in- 
crease was made through a transfer 
of undivided profits. 

The board said the decision fol- 
lowed last year’s increase of $1,500,- 
000 and expands the bank’s total cap- 
ital and surplus to $16 million. In the 
last decade, it was explained, the bank 
has exactly doubled its capital and 
surplus solely from retained earnings. 


Davenport, lowa—The North- 
west Bank and Trust Company of 
Davenport has been singled out for 
having made an outstanding contri- 
bution to safer banking during the 
past year. Citation was made by the 
1,200-member Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League during a recent con- 
vention. 

The Davenport bank, a $15 million 
concern, was cited for its audit con- 
trol system, for retaining a full-time 
auditor on its staff and for periodic 
audit surveys of its assets and cus- 
tomers deposits. Award was made to 
Walter F. Meiburg, bank president, 
by Malcolm C. Engstrom, League 
president. Mr. Engstrom is president 
of the First American State Bank of 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

The League was begun six years 
ago by bankers to halt dishonesty 
losses to banks. Some losses had shot 
up to a million dollars or more. 
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Mobile, Alabama—Henry 
Schaub, assistant vice president of 
the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of 
Mobile, recently 
was named “Ala- 
bama’s Outstand- 
ing Young Bank- 
er.” Mr. Schaub 
was chosen for 
the honor by the 
executive commit- 
tee of the Ala- 
bama Bankers Association from 
among nominees proposed by banks 
in the state. Mr. Schaub is in Mer- 
chants National’s corresponding bank- 
ing department. He was active in or- 
ganizing the Junior Bankers Section 
of the state bank group. 

Mr. Schaub joined Merchants Na- 
tional in 1938 and was elected assist- 
ant cashier in 1955. He was promoted 
to assistant vice president in January 
of this year. Recognition was given 
during a dinner that closed the third 
annual conference of the Junior Bank- 
ers Section of the Alabama Associa- 
tion. 


MR. SCHAUB 


Chicago, [llinois—Promotion of 
two staff members of the Lawndale 
National Bank has been announced 
by Rudolph F. Hajicek, president. 

Promotions went to Donald S. Wat- 
son, from auditor to assistant cashier 
and Martin W. Noeth, former assist- 
ant to the auditor to the post of audi- 
tor. 

Mr. Watson began work in the 
banking field in 1951 and joined 
Lawndale in 1956 as an audit clerk. 
He was named auditor last year. Mr. 
Noeth has served in various auditing 
and accounting positions with an in- 
surance company, Argonne National 
Laboratory and the Mutual National 
Bank of Chicago. He joined Lawn- 
dale in January of 1957. 


Dallas, Texas—Hillcrest State 
Bank of University Park, Dallas, 
which installed the nation’s first 
drive-in bank 20 years ago, an- 
nounces completion of modernization 
of its drive-in facilities. New equip- 
ment includes six drive-in window 
units in one section with the drive- 
way completely covered by the bank’s 
second floor. There is a walk-up 
window for pedestrians, announces 
Cam F. Dowell, Jr., president. 
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Mobile, Alabama—Three em- 
ployes of American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Mobile have 
been elevated to the position of as- 
sistant cashier, the board of directors 
announced, They are Mario Botte- 
sini, Bernard A. Fogarty and Frank- 
lin E, Webb. Mr. Bottesini has been 
with American National since No- 
vember of 1953. Mr. Webb joined the 
bank in 1957 while Mr. Fogarty re- 
turned to American National in 1956 
after serving as assistant cashier of 
the First Commercial Bank at Chick- 
asaw, Alabama. He had been with 
the Mobile bank from 1947 to 1953. 


San Francisco, California— 
Association of John E. Miller with 
the managerial staff of the Bank of 
California has been announced by 
Edwin E. Adams, president. Mr. Mil- 
ler has been prominent in Sacramento 
banking for the past 11] years. 

Mr. Miller began his banking ca- 
reer in 1936 immediately after gradu- 
ation from Yale University. He was 
associated with The Chase National 
Bank in New York until 1941 when 
he joined the War Production Board. 
He is a graduate of Georgetown Law 
school and is a member of the Cali- 
fornia Bar Association. Mr. Miller is 
married and has three children. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Dates for the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association Summer School for 1959 
have been announced by J. Regis 
Walthour, president. The next PBA 
Summer School will be held on the 
campus of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, August 23 through 28 in 1959. 
Mr. Walthour, who is president of 
the First National Bank in Greens- 
burg, announced members of the 
Summer School Advisory Committee 
as follows: 

Carl L. N. Erdman, assistant vice 
president Berks County Trust Com- 
pany, Reading; Weber L. Gerhart, 
Jr., president, Union National Bank 
of Lewisburg; Albert J. Hood, vice 
president Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh; John J. 
McCartney, president, National Bank 
of Catasauqua; Mary S. McCarty, 
cashier, First National Bank of Maple- 
ton, Mapleton Depot and Robert R. 
Williams, Jr., president, Bradford Na- 


tional Bank. 








HELPING TO inaugurate the new 
“Kiddies Savings Window” at the State 
Bank and Trust Company of Wellston, 
St. Louis, Missouri, is Miss Nancy 
Snedmeyer, who makes use of the 
ramp to deposit funds. President Fred 
L. Wuest, gives every child opening a 
new savings account a souvenir mail 
box coin bank. Pass books for children 
are of different colors, pink for girls 


and blue for boys. 


Hopkinsville, Kentuecky—Two 
appointments at First-City Bank and 
Trust Company of Hopkinsville have 
been announced. Thomas L. Smith, 
vice president-cashier has been named 
vice president and investment officer. 
This new post, the announcement 
said, will relieve Mr. Smith of certain 





T. L. SMITH 


R. L. CAVE 


routine duties and allow him to de- 
vote full time to handling the bank’s 
investment account and the invest- 
ments of customers. Robert L. Cave, 
assistant cashier, has been elected 
cashier. Mr. Cave has been with the 
bank since 1947 and has served in 
all departments. 
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AN AESTHETICALLY pleasing building, yet one that suggests integrity and 
durability was the goal achieved by architects when they designed the South Bay 
Bank of Manhattan Beach, California. The bank first opened its doors in tempo- 
a, quarters with — capital of $270,000. In two years, under the leadership 


of former Iowan 


nk A. Lettow, president, resources have climbed to $3,- 


600,000. Mr. Lettow was former examiner for the Iowa State Banking Depart- 


ment and examiner and assistant su 
Insurance Corporation in Chicago. 


rvising examiner for the Federal Deposit 
fore going to lowa he was executive vice 


president of Bettendorf Bank and Trust Company of Bettendorf, Iowa. 





Riceville, Iowa—Controlling 
stock in the Riceville State Bank has 
been purchased by Paul H. Bring- 
gold, formerly cashier of First Na- 
tional Bank, West Concord, Minne- 
sota. Stock was purchased from Dan 
E. Maloney, president, and Laura M. 
Maloney, cashier. 

Mr. Bringgold has been named 
president of the Riceville bank to 
succeed Mr. Maloney and Alice Bring- 
gold was elected to the board suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Maloney. In other ac- 
tion, Clarence Kleckner, employed 
in the bank for several years as as- 
sistant cashier, succeeds Mrs. Ma- 
loney as cashier. Mr. Bringgold was 
an active officer of the West Concord 
bank for seven years. He has pur- 
chased the Maloney residence and 
moved his family there. 

e 

Dallas, Texas—Jean R. Johnson 
has been named a vice president and 
trust officer of 
Texas Bank and 
Trust Company 
of Dallas, an- 
nounced W. W. 
Overton, Jr., 
chairman of the 
board and C. B. 
Peterson, Jr., 
president. Mr. 

MR. JOHNSON Johnson formerly 
was employed by the American Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
He will be in charge of the bank’s 
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Poultry Losses 
To Insects 
Cost Millions 


As much as $100 million a year 
can be saved by U. S. raisers through 
control of insects; ticks and mites 
on poultry, according to research 
findings. A report on the findings 
also said that feeding high-energy 
rations to laying chickens results in 
more efficient use of feed. 

The findings were reported recent- 
ly by scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service at the 11th 
World Poultry Congress in Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

The most promising new pesticides 
for use on poultry, reported William 
C. McDuffie, ARS entomologist, are 
organic phosphorus compounds. Most 
of them are still under study to 
determine their effectiveness against 
insects, their toxicity to poultry and 
their residual characteristics. The re- 
port was co-authored by Robert A. 
Hoffman, also of ARS, and presented 
to the World Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation. 





Trust Department. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the 
Oklahoma University Law school. He 
also attended the Missouri School of 
Mines at Rolla and Missouri U. 





Imprinter 
Speeds Check 
Handling 


Magnetic ink and electronics are 
key words in the operation of the 
new A. B. Dick Company offset check 
imprinter demonstrated recently in 
Chicago. 

Those words are part of the “new 
language” used as identification num- 
bers are printed in magnetic ink on 
bank checks. The high speed offset 
machine prints a year’s supply of 
personalized checks and deposit slips 
for each of five individual accounts 
in three minutes. 


Own Signal 


Characters of the “new language” 
look like Arabic numerals at first 
glance, says the firm, but each is de- 
signed so distribution of the magnetic 
ink produces its own unique signal 
in an electronic reading device. This 
allows use of high speed electronic 
sorting and accounting machines 
which are now being produced after 
years of intensive research by office 
equipment manufacturers. 


Read by Eye 

Unlike the punched tape and cards, 
the new process can be read by the 
human eye. Manufacturers claim its 
immediate value will be for banks 
which will use it to identify checks 
for faster and more accurate sorting 
and posting. The new unit of offset 
equipment was designed to make 
check imprinting practical and econ- 
omical for any size bank or print 
shop. Also, the machine stacks checks 
ready for cutting and binding in books 
of 25 each. At the end of each batch, 
the machine automatically stops long 
enough to permit the insertion of 
identically encoded deposit slips and 
re-order blanks. In the imprinting 
operation, the information added to 
the check includes the individual ac- 
count owner’s name, address and en- 
coded number. All letters and num- 
bers are printed in magnetic ink al- 
though this ink, says the manufac- 
turer, is actually required only in 
the numbers determining the bank 
and account to which the check is 
charged. 
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FORUM 


(Continued from page 2) 


and the soundness of present institutions. 

Personal interests are generally appar- 
ent at these hearings and these are studied 
very carefully. Much can be gathered from 
the growth of a territory and community 
as well as other interests of persons in- 
volved. 

Future prospects of a community are too 
often a speculative factor which must be 
given very careful consideration. Popu- 
lation trends are usually upwards yet in 
many communities we find this situation to 
be stagnant or deteriorating, depending on 
industry, farm operations or development 
in the near vicinity. 

The Commerce Commission and _ the 
Banking Division were established to in- 
stall and maintain sound and serviceable 
banking facilities in the best interests of 
the people to be served and also in accord- 
ance with laws established for that purpose. 
The banking industry needs good bankers 
with imagination, necessary knowledge, 
ability and leadership. Such men must be 
men of sound judgment and constructive 
thinking based on a proper interpretation 
of facts as well as other qualities usually 
ascribed to leadership. 

Unwarranted complaints, particularly if 
they are attributable to motives of self- 
interest, are indications of dictatorship and 
represent a disservice to our democratic 
system and way of life and in this instance 
the welfare of banking. 


I, C. RASMUSSEN 


Commissioner of Banks 
State of Minnesota 


St. Paul 


Tax Equality 


(Continued from page 13) 

and savings and loan associations 
taxed and we are not asking for relief 
from taxation for the commercial 
banks.” 

The tax group also said that “to 
ask that commercial banks be given 
a loss reserve formula equal to that 
granted to the mutual associations is 
unthinkable, unattainable and totally 
unwarranted .. . 

“We sincerely believe that any tax 
revision proposal couched in these 
terms will only lead to further delays 
and procrastinations; and thus per- 
mit the mutuals to continue with their 
inequitable tax-free advantages, while 
we continue to pay taxes.” 

Earlier, according to the news- 
paper American Banker, directors of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks approved plans for 
talks with representatives of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
board authorized William A. Lyon, 
president, to name a committee to 
discuss the tax treatment of com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks. 


November 1958 


Approval Given to Set 
Up Holding Company 


Request of the Marine Corporation 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to set up a 
bank holding company and acquire 
controlling interest in four banks has 
been approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

In its tentative finding, the board 
declared that “ ... In the circum- 
stances, formation of the proposed 
holding company would not, in the 
board’s opinion, be inconsistent with 
adequate and sound banking, the 
public interest or the preservation of 
competition in the field of bank- 
Mee 

Notice Filed 


Notice of tentative decision was 
filed by the board on October 3 after 
Marine had asked for prior approval 
of the acquisition of at least 80 per 
cent of the outstanding shares of 
Marine National Exchange Bank of 
Milwaukee, Holton State Bank of 
Milwaukee; Cudahy State Bank, Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin, and South Milwau- 
kee Bank of South Milwaukee. Ma- 
rine National is the third largest bank 
in Milwaukee. 

The board noted that approval of 
the merger had been given by the 
comptroller of the currency and the 
commissioner of banks for Wiscon- 
sin. The board also took into account 
provisions of Section C of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, and 
wrote that “On the basis of the in- 
formation before it, the board finds 
that the condition and prospects of 
the proposed subsidiary banks are 
good and their management com- 
petent, and that the prospects and 
management of Marine would like- 
wise be favorable. . . . 

In further support of its decision, 
the board said, “It is possible that 
through their closer association with 
National, the three smaller banks 
would be better able than at present 
to meet the credit needs of larger 
businesses in their respective local 
areas. 


Present Satisfactory 
“However, there is no evidence 


that requests for loans beyond their 
present legal lending limits have not 


been or could not be satisfactorily 
handled by the three smaller banks 
through participations with corres- 
pondent banks. .. . 

“In the circumstances the board 
concludes that consummation of the 
proposed transaction would not be 
inconsistent with the needs and wel- 
fare of the areas concerned and 
should contribute to some extent to 
the convenience of those areas.” 

The board then noted, “It does not 
appear that the size or extent of the 
proposed holding company would ad- 
versely affect the adequacy or sound- 
ness of banking in the areas con- 
cerned... .” 

The action means that Marine 
would control two of the 32 com- 
mercial banking offices in the city of 
Milwaukee and four of those in the 
county. The city of Milwaukee has 
19 commercial banks and the county 
of Milwaukee has 43. 

The board concluded that “any 
actual or potential competition among 
the four proposed subsidiary banks, 
assuming it would be eliminated by 
the proposed transaction, is not sub- 
stantial; that the proposed transac- 
tion would not afford the . . . banks 
or the holding company any undue 
competitive advantage over other 
banks in their respective area .. . 
that it would provide adequate free- 
dom of choice by residents of those 
areas. ... 











“I’m glad you liked that part of the 
joke, Barstow. Now may I tell you the 
punchline?” 
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Michigan Bank’s Legal 
Victory Is Significant 


State bankers everywhere, concerned about increased 
authority of federal supervisory agencies over all banks, 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Wayne Oakland Bank of 
Royal Oak, Michigan. This state-chartered institution 
spent considerable time, money and effort challenging 
what it believed was an illegal move by the comptroller 
of the currency. Now, after more than two years of liti- 
gation, the Wayne Oakland Bank has a decision, sanc- 
tioned by the U. S. Supreme Court, which affirms that 
national banks are subject to the same rules of law ap- 
plicable to state banks. 

Here’s the background: 

In April of 1955 the Wayne Oakland Bank asked the 
Michigan banking commissioner for permission to estab- 
lish a branch at Troy. This was requested under the state 
statute permitting establishment of an “outside” branch 
where there is no bank or branch in operation. The ap- 
plication was approved in August of 1955; the new 
branch opened for business April 2, 1956. 

Meanwhile, however, the National Bank of Detroit had 
applied ‘to the comptroller for authority to establish a 
branch at Troy. The application was filed in January, 
1956, about five months after approval of the Wayne 
bank’s application. The comptroller approved the appli- 
cation on March 19, 1956, saying that the formal certifi- 
cate for the branch would be issued after his office had 
been informed of the location and opening date of the 
branch, 

In August of 1956, Wayne Oakland Bank took the first 
step along what proved to be a long legal trail. The bank 
secured a restraining order preventing the comptroller 
from issuing the certificate of authority for a Troy 
branch to the National Bank of Detroit. Issuance of the 
order by the federal District Court was sustained by the 
United States Court of Appeals. The final legal chapter 
was refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court to review the case. 

Michigan law says a branch cannot be established in 
a community “in which a state or national bank or branch 
thereof is then in operation.” In its petition to the 
Supreme Court, National Bank of Detroit said this pro- 
vision did not apply to national banks. Why? Because, 
it was argued, the National Bank Act incorporating re- 
strictions from state law limited branches as to location, 
not as to the number of banks which may establish 
branches. 

Had this argument prevailed, state banks would have 
been barred from establishing branches in cities where 
branches already existed, but national banks would not 
have been thus restricted. 

The decision in favor of the Wayne Oakland Bank sets 
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a precedent not only in Michigan but also in other states 
with similar laws on branching. Among the states where 
the decision would seem to be directly applicable are 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 


_ New York and South Dakota. 


Nation Needs Sound 
Fiscal Policy 


The economy is picking up speed after its 1957-58 
recession dip. 

Industrial production is rising, unemployment is de- 
clining. Steel mill operations are recovering. Railway 
freight loadings have hit a new 1958 high for the fifth 
week in a row. 

At this time, it is relevant to ponder the words of 
Sen. Prescott Bush, R., Conn., at a study gathering last 
week. Said Senator Bush: 

“The greatest task of responsible political leadership in 
the United States today is to arouse in the American 
people a sense of the urgent need of sound fiscal policy 
in their national government and a comprehension of 
the tragic consequences of continued inflation in the fu- 
ture of the United States.” 

Unless the country mends its free-spending ways in 
Washington, says the senator, again will recur the cycle 
of “boom and bust.” 

It is heartening to know that some officials in Wash- 
ington already are thinking along lines of a balanced 
budget, although they see it some distance off. 

In the fiscal year ending next June 30, according to 
current estimates, the Federal Government will spend 
$12 billion more than it receives. 

But, say the planners, in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the deficit may be halved, or reduced to $6 bil- 
lion. It is hoped this will be accomplished through a 
greater inflow of tax revenues as business expands. 

Then, they add, by the time the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1961 rolls around, it may be possible to make income 
equal outgo, so the balanced budget becomes a reality. 

These officials, however, see little possibility of cutting 
back federal spending below a level of around $80 billion 
annually, but they feel that if new federal spending 
projects can be staved off, rising revenues can be made 
to match outlays, thus eliminating further Federal ap- 
propriations for red ink. 

To gain a balanced budget, however, as Senator Bush 
says, will require an arousing in the American people 
of “‘a sense of the urgent need of sound fiscal policy.” 

Bankers can do their bit here by reminding customers 
of the depreciation in values that will attend the inflation 
that deficit spending spawns. 


—The AMERICAN BANKER 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





ANNOUNCING THE 
Herbert F. Rawll 
Memorial 
Awards Contest 
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$10,000 in Cash Awards for members of Christmas 
Club at financial institutions using the services of 
Christmas Club a Corporation 


Forty-eight years ago, the late Herbert F. Rawll, founder of Christmas Club 
a Corporation, visualized the great possibilities of introducing to our finan- 
cial institutions millions of people who never before had been inside such 
institutions, by offering them a method of weekly savings to accumulate 
money for Christmas. 

To perpetuate and enlarge the purposes of its founder, Christmas Club 
a Corporation periodically conducts its popular prize contests. This year 171 
generous cash awards will be given for the best original ideas on the subject: 
“What I would like to see on the Christmas Club Emblem.” 

To be eligible, contestants must be members of Christmas Clubs at 
financial institutions using the systems and services of Christmas Club a 
Corporation. 





Christmas Club members also need savings programs, loans, 
safe deposit boxes and financial advice. Through contests of 
this kind, and heavy promotion at the joining season, 
Christmas Club a Corporation continues to create customers 
for all your services. 

Christmas Club members are your best prospects today — 
and tomorrow. 











Chnstmas @lub Christmas Club 


PAYMENT a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


DUE THIS WEEK } 





Mr. Howard Bell 
The Independent Banker 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 
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First National Bank 
in Orange, Texas 
Installs National’s 
3,000th Post-Tronic. 
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September 26, 1968 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We would like you to know how delighted we are to have the 3000th 
POST-TRONIC installed in our bank, 


Although this {s our first step in automation, we hope to eventually - 
Step by step - achieve complete automation, 


With our four POST-TRONICS, we will realize a return of 51% 
annually on our investment. This figure does not take into con- 
sideration our savings in floor space. 


One point that has been brought to our attention during the installa- 
tion, has been the operator acceptance of these machines, The 
bookkeeping personnel are delighted with the simplicity of operation. 


The complete control we have over "Stop Payments" and "Holds" 
and all other operations is something we have looked forward to for 
a long time, 


In this electronic era where so many decisions and manual oper- 
ations are taken from the hands of the operator and perfor med 
electronically by the machine, we feel that heavy-duty equipment 
such as ours is imperative to assure 100® accuracy and uninter- 
rupted service. 


Yours very truly, 


President 
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